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Notes. 
THE CAUDINE FORKS. 


The position of this celebrated pass is a questio 


texata which has never been satisfactorily an- | 
and though I feel that I can bring nothing | 


swered ; 
more than a minute examination of the natural 
features of the country to assist in its decision, it 
may be interesting to your readers to hear the 
opinion of one who has traversed the whole dis- 


If we can trust the statement of Livy and other 
Roman writers, the calamity that befel the Ro- 
mans at that spot was one of the most disastrous 
which they ever sustained. Thirty thousand men 
Were compelled to lay down their arms (3.c. 321), 
and to pass ignominiously under the yoke of the 
Samnites. The geographical points connected with 
this transaction are peo 4 Caudium, Furcule 
Caudine, and Calatia. Of Luceria, now Lucera, 
there is no doubt. It is situated very beautifully 
on the last slopes of the Apennines, as they slant 
down to the wide and treeless flat known as the 
Tavoliere of Apulia, and was at that time supposed 
to be closely pressed by the Samnites. The main 
army of the Romans was on the opposite side of 
Italy, in Campania or its neighbourhood; and when 
the report, which turned out to be false, reached 

Roman general, he resolved to hasten across 
the country by the nearest road to relieve his allies 











| dum.” 


| difficult 








in Apulia. Where were the Romans encamped 
when this report reached them ? It was at Calatia, 
but unfortunately this complicates matters, as at 
no great distance from Capua there were two cities 
of this name, one on the north bank of the river 
Vulturnus, now known as Cajazzo, which I found 
to be still the same as it was described by Silius 
Italicus (vill. 210), “ nec parvis aberat Calatia 
muris.”” It is situated on the declivity of a hill, 
the ruins being found some short distance from 
the present village. If the army were encamped 
here, their nearest road was across the Vulturnus 
and up the banks of a small stream, which flows 
between Mons Tifata, overhanging Capua and 
Mons Taburnis. It was a wild and mountainous 
track, bringing them to a small village, now Sta. 
Agatha de’ Goti, and thence to Airola, where I 
passed the night. 

It was at Agatha de’ Goti that I came upon the 
course which Cluverius imagined the Romans to 
have pursued, having approached this part of the 
country from Caserta and Ponte di Maddaloni. I 
do not attach much importance to the circumstance 
that Livy makes no mention of the Roman army 
having crossed the Vulturnus, which it must have 
done to reach this spot, as we cannot expect a 
minute account of the proceedings of an army at 
that early period. The historian (ix. 2) gives a 
picturesque description of the scene of the dis- 
aster, which is in the following words : — 

“Saltus duo alti, angusti silvosique sunt, montibus 
circa perpetuis inter se juncti; jacet inter eos satis pa- 
tens clausus in medio campus, herbidus aquosusque, per 
quem medium iter est; sed antequam venias ad eum, 
intrande prime angustie sunt, et aut eidem, qua te in- 
sinuaveris, retro via repetenda; aut si ire porro pergas, 
per alium saltum arctiorem, impeditioremque evaden- 


Here we have a narrow pass, closed in by moun- 
tains, then as we advance, opening up to a plain 


. | of considerable size, grassy and well watered, and 
trict, and who can speak from personal knowledge. Fle at: : 


farther on another defile still narrower and of more 
passage. Such was the kind of ground 
in which the Romans found themselves involved. 
Thirty thousand men, or, according to Appian, fifty 
thousand, walked heedlessly into this trap, and 
were compelled to lay down their arms without 
striking a blow. 

One might almost believe that Virgil (4/n. xi. 
522) had visited this defile in his travels towards 
the south of Italy, as the following description is 
equally graphic as that of Livy, and in every way 
applicable to this narrow and secluded valley, 
though the poet does not mention its name:— 

“ Est curvo anfractu valles, accommoda fraudi 
Armorumque dolis; quam densis frondibus atrum 
Urguet utrimque latus ; tenuis quo semita ducit, 
Angustaque ferunt fauces aditusque maligni. 

Hance super in speculis summoque in vertice montis 

Planities ignota jacet, tutique receptus ; 

Seu dextra levaque velis occurrere pugne ; 

Sive instare jugis, et grandia volvere saxa.” 
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I would remark in regard to this passage 
Virgil that it is curious that the mountain 
Taburnus, which overhangs one side of the valley, 
should have this kind of table-land stretched along 
its higher ranges very much as Virgil describes it. 
I did not traverse its heights, but in a small work 
entitled Viaggio da Napoli alle Forche Caudine ed 
a Benevento, by D. Domenico Bartolini (Napoli, 
1827), I find the following accounts of the moun- 
tain, and from other sources I know it to be cor- 
rect :— 

«“ The mountain Taburnus has on its upper ranges beau- 
tifal and extensive plains, abounding in limpid springs, 
covered with pleasant groves of beeches, where are fed 
during the summer season the royal herds and droves of 


horses. 

The view of this mountain from the valleys that 
surround it would not lead us to suppose that it 
was anything but a rugged, precipitous range, 
though at its foot the slopes are still covered, as 
in the time of Virgil ( Georg. ii. 37), with the olive 
tree :-— 

“ Juvat Ismara Baccho 

Conserere, atque olea magnum vestire Taburnum.” 

Whether tdie passage which I have quoted from 
Virgil's 4:neid refers to the same scene cannot 
now be determined; but be this as it may, the 
Romans passed the first defile without observing 
any preparations for resistance; when they reached 
the pass that was to lead them into the open 
country, they found it blocked up with trees and 
large stones, so that farther advance was impos- 
sible, and when they returned on their steps to the 
other pass, it was found to be in the same state. 
We should expect a piece of country so marked as 
this would be easily recognised, and if it were on 
one of the main roads leading to the east of Italy, 
as Cluverius believes, maintaining the Via Appia 
in later times to have passed along it, it is strange 
that in none of the military transactions that took 
place subsequently is it noticed. 

I may observe that, so far as I could judge, 
the physical features of the country between Sta. 
Agatha de’ Goti and Airola are the same as they 
were in the time of the Romans. The cultivation 
of later times seems to have made no change. 
The road is now, as it must have been then, a 
mere mule-path, or via naturale, as it is called in 
Italy. On avian Sta. Agatha there isa steep 
ascent and a path with difficulty passed by the 
sure-footed mules of the country, and with still 
more difficulty by the horses of Naples, which I 
had hired to advance, as I thought, with more 
rapidity. You then enter upon a narrow valley, 
which is traversed by a small river called the 


Isclero; the path runs along the slopes of Mons | 


Taburnus at a height considerably above the 
stream. The mountains close down on both sides 
throughout the valley, and so far as I could judge, | 
there is no such plain as could contain 30,000 





of | 
of | passed through the last defile before the van had 


men, nor do I believe that the rear could have 


got far beyond the village of Airola. No doubt 
the valley opens somewhat, but to no great 
breadth. The hills on both sides are of consider. 
able height, and, I could imagine, would form a 
great obstacle to an army, if crowned with an 
active guerilla force, as the Samnite army would 
be. The form of the ground is such that the 
men must have been well packed together in 
passing along, and even then must have advanced 
in an extended line. The valley is highly pic- 
turesque, but its entrance is too broad to allow of 
its being blocked up in the way that Livy de- 
scribes. Its egress towards Airola is so narrow 
that I do not doubt that it would not be difficult 
to barricade it in some such way as the historian 
tells us was accomplished by the Samnites. 

I find that I cannot do justice to this interesting 
question in one paper without trespassing on your 
indulgence beyond what is just to the claims of 
your other correspondents, and I shall therefore 
beg permission to return to the subject on an 
early day. Cravrourp Tair Ramee, 





Tue Two-nradEeD NIGHTINGALE.—The world 
and all that is thereon revolves like a wheel, and 
history seems a series of recurrences. In that 
quaint old book, Lindsay of Pitscottie’s History of 
Scotland, from 1436 to 1565, under the date 1489, 
I find the following curious anticipation of a 
fashionable modern lusus nature. The wonderful 
bairn figured at the court of James IV.—that 
brave, rash, and unfortunate monarch, who fell 
at Flodden. The sequel reads like a prediction 
of what may one day happen to the unhappy 
Siamese twins : — 

“In this mean time there was a great marvel seen in 
Scotland. A bairn was born reckoned to be a man-child; 
but from the waste up was two fair persons, with all 
members and portraitures pertaining to two bodies: to 
wit, two heads, well-eyed, well-eared, and well-handed. 
The two bodies, the one’s back was fast to the other's; 
but from the waste down they were but one personage, 
and could not know, by the ingine of man, from which 
of the two bodies the legs and privy members proceeded. 
Notwithstanding the king’s majesty caused take great 
eare and diligence upon the upbringing of their tw 
bodies in one personage, caused nourish them, and learn 
them to sing and play upon instruments of music; who 
within short time became very ingenious and cunning in 
the art of music; whereby, they could play and sing 
two parts; the one the treble, and the other the tenor; 
which was very dulce and melodious to hear, The com- 
mon people, who treated them also, wondred that they 
could speak diverse and sundry languages; that is to 
say, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Danish, 
English, and Irish. Their two bodies long continued, to 
the age of twenty-eight years; and the one departed long 
before the other, which was dolorous and heavy to the 
other; for which many required of the other to be merry. 
He answered : ‘ How can I be merry, that have my true 
marrow as a dead carrion about my back, which was 
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wont to sing and play with me? When I was sad, he 
would give me comfort, and I would do the like to him. 
But now I have nothing but dolour of the bearing so 
heavy a burthen, dead, cold, and unsavoury, on my 
back, which taketh all earthly pleasure from me in this 
present life. Therefore I pray to Almighty God to de- 
liver me out of this present life, that we may be laid and 
dissolved in the earth, wherefrom we came.’ ” 
WALTER THORNBURY. 

Rue or Lire 1x Latin Verst.—The follow- 
ing admirable precepts, tersely if not elegantly 
expressed in Latin elegiacs, are cited by the late 
Rev. Thomas Whytehead in a charming little 
yolume, which no student should omit to read, 
entitled— 

“College Life. Letters to an Undergraduate.” Small 
ayo. Cambridge: J. T. Walters, 1845. 

The lines are as follows :— 

« Fide Deo, dic swpe preces, peccare caveto, 

Sis humilis, pacem dilige, magna fuge, 
Multa audi, dic pauca, tace abdita, scito minori 
Parcere, majori cedere, ferre parem. 
Propria fac, persolve fidem, sis equus egenis, 
Parta tuere, pati disce, memento mori.” 
These, Mr. Whytehead remarks, 
“were written by Ambrose Bonwicke, who died at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in the twenty-third year of 
his age, A.p. 1714, in his copy of Dr, Lake’s Officium 
Eucharisticum, and contain a Rule for the formation of 
Christian character which can scarcely be surpassed. I 
cannot tind who was the author of them, or whether they 
were written by himself.”—p, 36. 

I cannot throw any light upon the authorship 
myself, while, however, | see reason to suppose 
that they were not written by Bonwicke, though 
he indeed may have recast and polished the verses 
of an earlier moralist. I have before me a little 
volume entitled— 

“Florilegium Ethicum, sive Sententix Insigniores, ex 
optimis quibusque auctoribus Latinis collecte, &c. In 
7 q l —— on 
usum Schole Lubecensis.” Small 8vo. Lubec, 1654. 

On the fly-leaf of this volume is the autograph 
“Deltevus Cluverus, Anno 1659,’’ together with 
the following lines in apparently the same hand :— 

“ Fide Deo, diffide tibi, fac qu tua, castas 

Funde preces, paucis utere, magna fuge ; 
Multa audi, dic pauca, tace abdita, disce minori 
Parcere, majori cedere, ferre pares. 
Tolle moras, mirare nihil, contemne superbos, 
Fer mala, disce Deo vivere, disce mori.” 

I do not remember to have seen either version 
of these “Rules of Life” elsewhere, and now 
leave them for comparison and adoption. 

Witiiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


_ Tom Parve Natts.—Wrought-iron shoe-nails, 
impressed with the letters T. P., were formerly in 
great request, but have now become quite obso- 
lete, being superseded by other patterns and varie- 
ties. But old veterans, followers of St. Crispin, 
“stuck to the last” in upholding their favourite 
nails, till no more could be obtained for “ love 








| p. 222. 















or money.” In connection with this subject, the 
following tale is traditionally recorded: It is said 
that nails so marked first originated through the 
high feeling of detestation in which Tom Paine * 
(author of The Age of Reason, &c.) was held by 
the people, and that these nails were especially 
manufactured and impressed with the initials of 
his name, so as to allow the people the trifling 
satisfaction of knowing that, in the wearing of 
them, they were thus treading, ideally, the infidel 
under foot, and crushing out the very name of that 
pernicious reasoner! I believe it to be a fact that 
Paine’s works are now as little thought of as, at 
the present time, the once popular “ T. P.s.” 
J. Perry. 


Rome v.c. 704: France ry 1871.—Cicero, in 
writing to his friend Servius Sulpicius on the 
outbreak of the civil war between Cesar and 
Pompey, makes use of words that will be found 


| perfectly applicable to Paris a few weeks ago, 
| and the political prospects of 


France at this 
moment :— 

“Urbem sine legibus, sine judiciis, sine jure, sine fide, 
relictam direptioni et incendiis. Itaque mihi venire in 
mentem nihil potest nou modo quid speram, sed vix 
jam quid audeam optare.”—£pist. Familiar. lib. iv. ep. 1. 


Wu. B. Mac Cane. 


Enciish Prepositions. —I observe that in 
some remarks upon the word partake (the accu- 
racy of which, by the way, I do not admit) your 
correspondent C. A. W. says :— 

“T wish there was a good treatise upon English pre- 
positions, their individual significance, their significance 
in composition, and their power of modifying meaning 
when used in connection with verbs.” 

Permit me to refer him to Miitzner’s Englische 
Grammatik, wherein, to take but one example, 
the word of is discussed at the length of forty 
pages of close type, with quotations (to the num- 
ber of several hundreds) from English writers of 
every date, from Layamon to Dickens. (See part ii. 
English prepositions are also treated of 
in Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik, in Koch’s Eng- 
lische Grammatik, in Diefenbach’s Gothic Glossary, 
in March’s <Anglo-Saron Grammar, &c.; but 
Miitzner’s is, perhaps, the only book which gives 
copious examples from English authors. There 
is plenty of information to be obtained by those 
who will seek for it, and who will remember that 


philology has made some advances since the days 


of Dr. Johnson. WaLter W. SKEAT. 
Locxnarrs “Lire or Sir W. Scorr.”— 
Amidst the distraction of many books, and the 
rival claims of many favourites, book-loving men 
have often amused themselves by considering 
what their choice would be if by circumstances 


* His effigy was publicly burnt in the market-place» 
Waltham Abbey, at the latter end of the last century. 
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(captivity, shipwreck, &c.) they should be re- 
duced to a very limited number—say half a dozen. 


I believe there are many persons of my mind, who | 


would choose Boswell’s Johnsun and Lockhart’s 
Scott among the foremost of the half dozen 

Those who value the book would have gladly 
seen Scott’s centenary marked by a new and en- 
larged edition of his Life, instead of the empty 
noise and bustle of a vapid ceremonial. 

Scott’s Life was published so soon after his 
death that many details and narratives, as well as 
many letters and MS. records of the greatest 
interest, were obliged to be suppressed. See, for 
instance, what Lockhart says of Scott’s Diary :— 

“ The reader cannot expect that any chapter in a Diary 
of this sort should be printed in extenso within a few 
years of the writer’s death. The editor has found it 
necessary to omit some passages altogether, to abridge 


others, and very frequently to substitute asterisks or | 


arbitrary initials for names.” 

Thirty-five years have elapsed since the publi- 
cation of the Zife, and there is probably no one 
now living on whose account any matter need be 
suppressed which may be fairly desired for publi- 
cation. And who could be found in every way 
more suitable to complete this great national 
work than Mr. Hope Scott ? Q. Q. 

Antonio Gasparone.—In 1836, landing at 
Civita Vecchia on my way to Rome, I there saw 
this notorious brigand chief, who had been shut 
up in the fort since 1825, together with twenty 
of his worthy associates, Two-thirds of them 
have since died; the remainder (and Gasparone 
among the number) have just been set at liberty. 


From Salvator Rosa’s Italian banditti, and those | 


in our day Leopold Robert, Eastlake, and Horace 
Vernet have made us familiar with, I was at first 
somewhat disappointed to find this Fra Diavolo 
a bulky, round-shouldered ruffian. However, on 
seeing us enter, accompanied by the governor of 
the place (an old soldier of the First Empire), 
Gasparone stood erect, and his eye looked daggers. 
We put some questions to him, and amongst 
others I asked him what he would do if set at 
liberty. His quick reply was, “ Ritornerei nella 
campagna.”’ There was no mistaking his meaning 
nor the expression of his eye. He was quite ready 
to resume the old trade again. The most incre- 
dible stories are told of him. Now, at seventy- 
seven years of age, they say he would willingly 
sit in painters’ studios for a head of Aaron or 
Moses, and even higher. P. A. L. 


Moptie. ViotetteE: Mrs. Garrick. — Lord 
Strafford, in a letter dated March 27, 1746, calen- 
dared in Royal Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts, Second Report, mentions the first appear- 
ance of the new dancer Violetti, afterwards Mrs. 
Garrick :— 

“ She surprised the audience at her first appearance on 
the stage; for at her beginning to caper she showed a 


| “ Worcestershire 


neat pair of black velvet breeches, with roll’d stockings ; 
but finding they were unusual in England, she changed 
them the next time for a pair of white drawers,” 
C. 
MISTLETOE ON Oak.—Some time since, I wag 
able to direct attention in these pages to a mistle- 
toe-oak in Herefordshire. In the Worcester Herald 
(Sept. 2) is an account of the meeting of the 
Naturalists’ Field Club” op 
August 31. One of the interesting objects ex- 
amined by the club was a mistletoe-oak — dis. 
covered by Miss Walker—in a meadow near to 
the old church at Knightsford Bridge, Worcester. 
shire. It was “ thought to be the only one in 
Worcestershire.” As such, it should be added to 
the list of mistletoe-oaks already recorded in these 
pages. CuTHBERT Bens. 


JacoBITe EmieéRants.—The following example 
of Spanish historical lore may be amusing to your 
readers. It is in a tale by Fernan Caballero, 
No transige la Conciencia, Leipzig, 1862, p. 92. 
Speaking of a Jacobite family, who “had emi- 
grated with many others from Ireland to avoid 
the usurper Cromwell,” she continues — 

“The greater part of these faithful subjects who aban- 
doned their homes and lands followed Charles Edward 
Stuart, the Pretender, to France, and accompanied him, 
when, in 1690, assisted by Louis XIV., that unhappy 
king disembarked in Ireland, and after many vicissitudes, 
commanded in person the disastrous battle of the Boyne.” 

Tuvs, 


Queries. 


Actress at AntTIocH.—Some time ago I heard 
mention made of the martyrdom of an actress at 
Antioch, during one of the early persecutions. I 
should be grateful to any of your readers who 
would tell me where to find the narration. 

H. B. 


Anonrmovs.—Who is the author of The Gover- 
ness, or Boarding School Dissected, a dramatic 
original in three acts, 1785, 8vo? The dramatis 
persone are Mrs. Teachwell, a governess; Miss 
Wisely, &c. &c. The book is announced as to be 
had at the Female Academy, 103, Hatton Street. 
Had Lady Fenn anything to do with the author- 
ship? * R. I 

Brack Book or THE ENGLIsH MoNASTERIES.— 
Can you inform me whether there is any writer 
who states that he saw and read the celebrated 
report to Parliament in Henry VIIL.’s reign on 
the crimes of the monks, called the “ Black 
Book,” and when was a copy of it last seen? 

H. Tompxrys. 

[The Black Book containing the reports of the visitors 
to the Religious Houses appears to be missing. Bar- 
net (History of the Reformation, Part I. book iii. A.D. 
1535) says: “The full report of this visitation is lost ; 
yet I have seen an extract of a part of it, concerning 
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ge hundred and forty houses.” Among the Cot- 
tonian MSS. (Cleopatra, E.1v.) is a volume of papers 
and letters (most of them originals) relating to mo- 
nasteries, and the dissolution of them in the time of 
Henry VIII. The 105th article (p. 147) is entitled 
«Crimina comperta in variis monasteriis,” filling twenty- 
five folio pages. Several transcripts have been made of 
it, but we believe it has never been printed. Consult 
#N. & Q.” 3°45. v. 57, and Letters relating to the Sup- 
pression of Monasteries, 1843 (Camden Society), p. 114.] 






Dare.—The dare is a common fish in the Tyne. 
In appearance and habits it resembles the chub of 
Izaac Walton, though some think it to be the 
dace of southern rivers. What is the etymology 
of dace and dare ? Tuomas Dopson. 

Royal Grammar School, Hexham. 


Diocesan Recorps, Etc.—Where can records 
of institutions to a vicarage in the presentation of 
the prior and convent of Hatfield Regis be looked 
for? The benefice was in Norwich diocese, appro- 
priated to Hatfield in 1329. The Norwich dio- 
cesan 
1375, and then from 
cesan records are continuous. 
tion of a “ Monasterium de Campo Argenteo” in 
adeed of 1300 imply of necessity that there was 
amonastery in the modern sense of the word at 
the village of Campargent? I have studied Du 
Cange on the word “monasterium.” 3. Where 
can a record be found of the knights’ fees held in 
John’s time, or in any early time, de feodo 
Bolonia ? IGNORAMUS. 


Protoeve BY Mr. Duncompe.—In the Poetical 
Calendar (vol. vii.) there is a prologue spoken at 
the Charter House, 1752, written by Mr. Dun- 
combe. On what occasion was this prologue 
spoken, and was it written by the Rev. John 
Duncombe, who was afterwards vicar of Herne in 
Kent ? R. I. 

[It was formerly the custom of the Charter House 
scholars to perform a dramatic piece on “ Founder’s Day.” 
The prologue spoken in 1752 was written by the Rev. 
John Duncombe, vicar of Herne.—Nichols’s Literary 


Anecdotes, viii, 276.) 


1554 onwards. The dio- 


Hanovertan Successton.—Is the succession to 
the throne of Hanover, or at present the right to 
that throne, affected by any Royal Marriage Act ? 
If it be not, and if the male line of the ex-king 
should fail, would not the descendants of George 
III. in the male line, although the children of a 
morganatic marriage (so faras the English royalty 
is concerned), be entitled to succeed ? ae 





R. PAsstnenHamM. 

Avon House, Twerton, Bath. 

_ P.S.—The Fitz-George family would be an 
Instance, 

Heratp, Heratpry.—To neither of these terms 
has Johnson assigned an adjective. I have occa- 
} ? >» * . 
sonally met one—heraldic—which seems appro- 
priate to the general act or purpose. Might not 
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records have the institutions from 1307 to | 


| the rest of his army might be 


2 Does the men- | /ake for an example such an extre 
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| 
another—heraldric—be applied to the office of a 


L. 8. 


herald and to the science of heraldry? E,. 
PorTRAIT OF HenpERSON.—I wish to ascertain 
who possesses the portrait of this actor, painted 
by Gainsborough, and shall feel obliged by in- 
formation on the subject. CHARLES WYLIE. 
[It is certain Gainsborough painted more than one 
portrait of John Henderson. See Fulcher’s Life of T. 
Gainsborough, ed. 1856, p. 222; and “N. & Q.” 294 §8, 


| iii. 355.) 


Keys or Sr. Martin’s Priory, Dover. — On 
December 4, i848, Mr. Deck exhibited before the 
members of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
some keys said to belong to the Priory of S. Martin 
of Dover. Can any of your readers give me any 
information as to the present whereabouts of these 
keys, or any facts connected with their history to 
justify Mr. Deck’s assumption ? 

J. TAVENOR PERRY. 

Mayne’s “Inptan Prenat Cope.” — In this 
(p. 44, edit. 4) we read somewhat as follows: — 
me case as that 
of the ore neral who delibs rately stationed a body 
of men on a mine, which he knew was about to 
be exploded, in order that by their destruction 
saved. Is this (as 
r supposed ? 

Fr. N. 

Mayor OGierHorreE.—Who was Major Ogle- 

thorpe of “La legion Irlandesa’”’? Where and 


when was this Irish legion raised ? 
J. Harris Grpson. 


the wording would imply) historic « 


Liverpool. 

THorNEBY.— Will some Scottish antiquary be 
kind enough to inform me in which county of 
Scotland Thorneby is situated, and to what family 
did it belong in 1275? TEWARS. 


Replies. 
BALIOL. 


WILLIAM 
(4* S. vii. passim; viii. 53, 153.) 

Allow me through you to express my thanks to 
HERMENTRUDE for her courteous and useful in- 
formation respecting my inquiries of William 
Baliol, and to others in the same cause; and as 
information and knowledge feeds on its growth, 
so am I anxious for further information springing 
from the links supplied by you. I may as well 
add that I am engaged in collecting materials 
(for private publication) for a top graphical and 
biographical history of a remote country church 
and parish in East Kent, and the ancient proprie- 
tors of its manors; and the only difficulty I now 
experience is limited to a period of about twenty 
years, say from 1295 to 1515— a most unsettled 


period of English and Scottish history, when the 
estates of Scotchmen in England were confiscated 
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wholesale by Edward L., and during which period 
we find so many changes of name to avoid penal- 
ties and forfeiture, and consequently great con- 
fusion in the transmission of estates and manors 
during this period. 

Now to my queries. May I again direct the 
attention of Hermentreups to the following, as 
connected with my inquiries of identification of 
William Baliol : — 

Imp.: Was Philippa [wife of John de Helsam, 
or Hailsham, and whose monumental 
brass (Philippa’s) exists at West Grinsted church, 
ob. 1385) sister and coheiress of David Strath- 
bolgie, Earl 4f Athol (whose wife's sepulchral 


Sussex, 


brass is at Ashford, Kent, 1375), the daughter of | 


the previous Earl of Strathbolgie by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Lord Ferrers o! 
second wife, daughter of John de Malewayn? As 
the second wife died at Ashford, she is probably 
the lady perpetuated by the brass now existing. 
Is it 80! 

Second, to go back a generation: Was 
David Strathbolgie, her brother and coheir, the 
son of David by his marriage with Isabella, 
daughter of Richard de Chilham? And am I 
Wrong in assuming that no issue was left by the 
subsequent marriage of this widow with Sir Alex. 
Baliol, baron of Cavers and Chilham, and brother 
of William Baliol ? 

After the excommunication by Pope Boniface 
of John Baliol, and the banishment and forfeiture 
of his vast estates in England and Scctland by 
Fdward I., the entire property of Alexander 
Baliol, and such other kinsmen and retainers as 
had taken an active part in the war of succession 
on the side of the unfortunate king, was confis- 
cated; even including Chilham, which Alexander 
Baliol held ix dotem by right of his wife, widow 
of David Strathbolgie. 

But William Baliol, his brother—whose pro- 
feasion not to have that of 
arms—was pardoned by Edward as regards the 
general exile of his race, and with others was 
merely fined “four years’ rents and profits of his 
lands.” 

Query : 


does appear been 
| 


Is there, in the Inqnisitiones p. m., any 
evidence of William Baliol—whom Hasted states 
(probably to avoid the reproach and penalties 
attaching to his name, to indicate his Scotch de- 
scent, or probably by marriage with a Scot) 
assumed and latterly wrote himself as “ Wm. 
Baliol le Scot "—having by descent or otherwise 
possession of land at Brabourne or Chilham in 
Kent, it being borne in mind that his brother 
Alexander was lord of the honour of Chilham; 
and his uncle Hugh, brother to the king John, 
had married Agnes, daughter of a De Valence, 
lord of the manor of Brabourne. 

As the estates of Alexander and Hugh Baliol, 


defunct brothers of the banished king, and in 


Groby, or by his | 


the 





possession of their widows Aleanore and Agnes 
at the time of general forfeiture, were seized by 
Edward, is it too much to assume, that on resti- 
tution by the king, that Brabourne manor may 
have been granted to William Baliol as a near, 
if not nearest, kinsman of Hugh ; to say nothing 
of being brother of Alexander, baron of Chilham, 
almost adjoining the parish of Brabourne ? 

To facilitate any search, it may be mentioned 
that William Baliol was buried at Canterbury 
| etrea 1311; and his reputed grandson Sir William 
Scot, Lord Chief Justice of Common Pleas, and 
Knight Marshal of England, was buried at Bra- 
bourne (1350), and his lineal descendants have 
been interred there almost to the present time. 
| Queries:—Who did William Baliol marry? 
| Hasted in his pedigree does not mention. Is any- 
thing known of him beyond the fact of his acting 
on behalf of his brother Alexander, *‘ Camerarius” 
or Chamberlain of Scotland ? 

I have looked under the name Brabourne and 
Baliol, in the Calendarium Inquisitiones p. m., and 
can only find that William Baliol “ held Sutton 
in Derby.” Can any of your readers more ex- 
perienced than my unliterarv self in these matters 
assist me—say between 1295 and 1330? 

Lastly, I seek information on the following: — 

Is there in existence any engraving or drawing 
of Scott's Hall, Kent, built time of Henry VI, 
enlarged temp. Elizabeth and James I.? Has the 
Rev. Mr. StREATFEILD such a drawing? If an 
engraving is in existence, it would gladly be pur- 
chased at any reasonable price. 

Can any heraldic authority in “N. & Q.” give 
me an early instance of the arms—Aryent, three 
Catherine wheels sable—of the Seots of Scot Hall, 
Leeds, Yorkshire; or any information as to that 
family, afterwards merged into the Calverleys? 
The Yorkshire branch claim their descent from a 
I.e Scot, steward to the Empress Maude. As the 
arms of the Scotts of Scott’s Hall, Kent, are deri- 
vasive of these arms and the Baliols, it may be 
that William Baliol married one of this family. 
The Beaumonts and many of the old Yorkshire 
family have early quarterings of the Yorkshire 
Scots. Any information about them will be 
acceptable. 

Likewise the Scotts of Great Barr, Stafford- 
shire (now represented by Sir Arthur Douglas 
Scott, Bart.) bear the arms of Scot of Scot Hall, 
Leeds: Argt. three Catherine wheels, plus a fess, 
with three lambs — probably derivasive of the 
marriage of a Scot with a Lindsay or De Lam- 
berton. This family, I believe, claim their de- 
scent from one of their name in the retinue of 
John Baliol, king of Scotland, and imprisoned 
with him in the Tower of London previous to his 
banishment. Does such a list of retinue exist? 








Any information of their descent will be accept- 
able. 
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Again: Can an Oxford archeologist ascertain 
for me at what library, Baliol or Bodleian, whe- 
ther a book or manuscript entitled “ Baliol Fear- 
gus ” is there deposited ? It is, I believe, an old 
work written or published two centuries ago. A 
word as to its character will oblige. 

Lastly, before I quite tire your patience, may I 
ask the surname of the Strathbolgie 
Athol, before the assumption of that of Strath- 
bolgie (the name of the patrimony of the Baliols 
near Perth)? Were they Baliols, or near kins- 
men of the Baliols ? i 8 

19, Carleton Road, Tufnell Park, N. 





THE MEMORY OF SMELLS. 


, 


(4° S,. vi. vii. passim; viii. 15, 74.) 


Earls of 


Like my historical eponymus, I can take pati- | 
she 4 


wood deal of buffeting. Mr. D. Briar 
s the smells of kangaroo, of durien, and of 
the Chinese quarter of Melbourne, but does not 
thereby refute my assertion, even if he adds that he 
can at any time remember these smells. ZETETES 
considers “that the comparison or association in 
the first instance is not of the heterogeneous, but of 
the homogeneous; not of odours with forms, but 
of odour with odour.” He, at all events, allows 
(what D. seems to discredit) a certain kind of 
“mental chemistry” in the matter. W. M. F. 
asks if I would assert that persons, both “ blind 
and deaf, can have no memory at all?” I answer 





that, if so born, I cannot conceive them to have | 


} 






any. Nature would probably in their case ab- 
normally strengthen their perceptions of taste and 


smell; but though they would enjoy keenly 
sapours and flavours, I cannot for a moment be- 
lieve that they could mentally recall them. They 
would recognise them as previously known, when 
presented to them again (just as Zereres asks if 
{ should not know the taste of vinegar in the 
dark), but in no true sense can I 
having any memory of them; they could not 
eccurately define or reproduce them even in ima- 
gination. The question is one which touches on 
ground which has been much disputed in modern 
psychology. (See the late lamented Dean Man- 
sel’s Prolegomena Logica, pp. 7-15, for some as- 
sistance in considering it.) Taste and smell are 
closely allied, being produced by inconceivably 
minute effluences from their respective objects. 
Take away these, and how can memory alone 
recall their sensations? I grant that you can by 


fancy 


imagination recall these objects, and then by | 


association of ideas quicken them, so to speak, 
with their proper accidents; but is this memory ? 
Is not memory directly a presentative faculty, 
and not (as in this case) a representative one ? 


| 


Ought not the process in this instance to be called, 


with Plato, reminiscence or recollection? In 
defiance, therefore, of my critics, I still maintain 





their | 


that memory presents us with only intuitions 
derived from sight and sound, that other sensa- 
tions are reproduced by recollection. 

To be candid, I should add that as there are 
persons who suffer from colour-blindness, so I am 
often told that I have an obtuse faculty of smell, 
and cannot distinguish between different odours. 
I might sportively rejoin to this with the Dar- 
winians, that in all the finer specimens of man 
there is but little appreciation of smells or tastes. 
These two senses are common to us with the 
beasts, useful faculties enough in a state of bar- 
barism, but gradually left behind the nearer to 
perfection that we are brought by the doctrine of 
evolution, from our sires the monkeys, and their 
progenitor the brainless jelly-like organism that 
hovered between the worlds of vegetable and 
animal life. It would be very interesting to have 
the functions of memory accurately laid down, or 
to be referred to any authoritative book where 
this has been done. — PELAGIUS. 





no intention of adding to the individual 
instances, already most plentifully recorded, any 
personal ones of my own. I would give, as more 
pleasing and satisfactory to the general reader, 
two short extracts from eminent authors. 

Thomson, who, with occasional turgidity and 
grandiloquence, is yet the true poet of nature and 
humanity, thus expresses himself (see “ Spring”) : 
«“ Now from the town 


damps 


Tl 
a have 


juried in smoke, and sleep, and noisom¢ 
Off let me wander o’er the dewv fields, 
Where freshness breathes, and dash the trembling drops 
From the bent bush, as thro’ the verdant maze 

Of sweet-briar hedges I pursue my walk, 

To taste the smell of dairy.” 





Beside the expressing one sense by another—a 
great beauty—I consider the whole 
reminiscences of pleasures he had frequently 
enjoyé d. 

In Sully’s Memoirs of Henry IV. of France 
(ii. 382), we have this delightful anecdote re- 
corded — 

“ During the long siege of Laon this monarch made an 
excursion to the forest of Fontainbleau, to dine at a house 
where, as a boy, he had often been regaled with fruit, 
milk, and new cheese; in revisiting which, he promised 
himself much pleasure.” 

Of course the pleasure could only be experi- 
enced by recalling the peculiar tastes of those 
products of nature which had given him so much 
delight. 

I would only add that it seems to me that every 
gourmand and gourmet could add his testimony, 
coarsely or with more refinement. Who that has 
tasted or smelt garlic or assafcetida can ever for- 
get the taste or smell of either? Who that 


passage as 


relishes or nauseates the onion, but will detect if 
any dish before him be flavoured with that be- 
loved or detested root ? 


J.A. G. 
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BURNING OF HERETICS ALIVE. 
(4" S., viii. 26.) 

Although Priscillian, the Spanish bishop, was 
executed A.D. 384, and is treated as the first 
martyr to religious dissent, it is probable that be- 
tween A.D. 325 and 384 other and obscure victims 
of the Arian heresy suffered death unrecorded in 
history (Waddington’s Church Hist. ch. xi. p. 174.) 
It is not till the reign of Innocent IIL, a.p. 1198- 
1216, that we must 


civil powers jointly. This pope, who compelled 
our King John to submission, asserted that— 


“as God created two luminaries, one superior for the day, | ~ . 
| observed, “ We learn from a better authority 


and the other inferior for the night, which last owes its 


look for burning alive for | 


heresy under the sentence of the ecclesiastical and Ee > ™ 
ings of the Throckmortons at Coughton. 





splendour entirely to the first, so he has disposed that the | 


regal dignity should be but a reflection of the splendour 
of the papal authority, and entirely subordinate to it.” 

Under this dogmatic interpretation of the Mosaic 

account of the creation, he officially enjoined in 
the third canon of the Fourth Lateran Council, 
A.D. 1215 (Labb. t. xxii. p. 981, and Waddington, 
cap. xxviii. p. 709)— 
“that temporal lords be admonished, and, if necessary, 
compelled by censures to take a public oath to exter- 
minate heretics from their territories. If any one, being 
thus required, shall refuse to purge his land, he shall be 
excommunicated by the metropolitan and his suffragans ; 
and if he shall give proofs of still further contumacy, the 
pope shall absolve his subjects from their fealty.” 

Honorius, the successor of Innocent, induced 
Frederick II. to insert this canon among the con- 
stitutions of the empire :— 

*“ Henceforward,” says Waddington (ch. xxviii. p. 710), 
“the ecclesiastical and civil authorities legally and syste- 
matically co-operated in the destruction of many bold 
and virtuous spirits, who for three successive centuries 
asserted, under different forms and names, the private 
right of reading and interpreting the Gospel.” 

And henceforward the secular arm was in sub- 
servience to papal authority; but history has not 
preserved the names of numerous martyrs (Wad- 
dington, ch. xviii.) The inquisition was instituted 
4.p. 1204. In 1017 some reputed Manichwans 
were burnt at Orleans by the king and the bishop, 
not by the pope (Waddington, chaps. xviii. xxviii. 
pp. 353, 709.) Pierre de Brays was burnt alive 
in a popular tumult a.p. 1140. Adrian IV., the 
English pope (Nicholas Breakspeare), took an 
active part with the Emperor Frederick Barba- 
rossa in burning Arnold of Brescia in 1155. En- 
raudus appears from Foxe to have been burnt at 
Paris a.p. 1201 as a follower of Waldo, founder 
of the Waldenses. These autos da fe may have 
suggested to Innocent III. and Frederick II. the 
burning of heretics as the most effectual mode of 
“‘ exterminating heresy,” or at least of preventing 
honours to their remains. Any outrage against 
religion, as part of the consuetudinary law of a 
state, would be punishable, as in the case of 
























Socrates, and also under Roman domination, 

Heresy was mildly dealt with by the Latin 

church, as a corporate body, till the reiterated 

attacks of reformers brought the inquisition into 

operation. T. I. Bucxtoy, 
COOKESEY, ETC.: THROCKMORTON. 

75, 114, 186.) 


H.S. G. must still allow me to differ from him: 
and on reference to my previous reply, he will 
find that I did not quote Burke on the quarter. 
It was 
in speaking of the blazon of Bosum, Boson, or 
Bosson,* and not of Throckmorton, that H. S, G. 


(4" 8S. vii. passim ; viii. 


than Burke,” &c. The question never was, whe- 
ther Burke be correct in his blazon of Bosun, &c., 


| but whether Dugdale was in error (Antig. of 


| called “bird bolts’ 


Warwickshire) in giving Throckmorton a quarter- 
ing of three arrows (and one frequently repeated) ; 
but Iam disposed to think that the publie will 
still prefer Dugdale’s to H. 8. G.’s dictum, that 
“the arms quartered by Throckmorton (Cough- 
ton) are three bird-bolts.” Not only is my faith in 
Dugdale unshaken, but it is strongly confirmed by 
the very arguments used against him; and I am 
further of opinion that, on a Warwickshire ques- 
tion, the latter’s authority must overrule analogies 
and simple speculations derived from a Visitation 
of Huntingdonshire, made not by Clarencieux 
himself, but by his little-known deputy N. 
Charles. ; 

The difference between an arrow and a bird- 
bolt is scarcely so trifling, in one sense, as H.S. G. 
supposes; but the frequent repetition of the for- 
mer by Dugdale, in the quarterings in question, 
leaves no reasonable doubt as to his meaning; and 
in confirmation of this, I may state that a recent 
inspection of the Throckmorton monuments at 
Coughton, by a gentleman ignorant of the present 
discussion, resulted in his describing the quarter- 
ings in question as arrows. 

H. 8. G.’s reference to “Olney Thomas Throck- 
as the assumed introducer of the s0- 
at Coughton, and who, he 
says, died at Fladbury in 1472, surprises me not 4 
little, as such a personage does not appear in any 
pedigree of Throckmorton that I have seen, and 
[ have seen many. Nor does any Throckmorton 


morton,” 


* In a Bozum pedigree (Visit. of Suffolk) an Agnes 
B. appears as wife of a Robert Cooke. Here, for in- 
stance, is a coincidence; but such fragmentary facts 
might, if carefully selected, be worked up to answer any 
foregone conclusion where strict proof was not required. 
Truth may lie at bottom of all, but one cannot help 
thinking like Banquo—“ The earth hath bubbles as the 
water has, and these are of them.” I differ entirely 
from your correspondent (4% §S. viii. 187). His axioms 
are ex parte. The casual reflections of eminent authors 


are scarcely sufficient, in this instance, for the purpose. 
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appear in these to have married an Olney. More- 
over, I cannot understand H. 8. G.’s assertion, 
that a Throckmorton in the fifteenth century mar- 
ried a lady named Margaret Olney —the co-heiress 
of a Robert Olney by his wife, co-heiress of W = 
liam Bosom (sie )—and bore his wife’s surname 

his own baptismal name. It is rare, I believe, to 
find a person with two baptismal names in the 
fifteenth century; and as, in the present instance, 
the first is very e »xtraordinary, I should be glad 
if H. S. G. would refer me to any original, re- 
liable, and accessible documents, or approve xd pub- 
lished works, in order that I may verify the state- 
ments—1. That a person named Olney Thomas 
Throckmorton, an ancestor or predecessor of the 
Throckmortons of Coughton, lived in the fifteenth 
century, and died in 1472; 2 That the wife of 
this person was a granddau; yhte r and co-heiress 
of William Bosom, and that the latter had a 
“local habitation and a name.” 

“ Olney.” I may observe, is a small villa 
and to his notice of its church Dugdale has at- 
tached three escutcheons, of which the tinctures 
of the 2nd and 3rd only are given. These latter 
coats resemble, in their cross-crosslets, one of the 
quarterings of Throckmorton in the Huntingdon- 
shire Visitation; but although the charges are 
similar, the arrangement of them and the tinc- 
tures are entirely different. 

I should not be surprised to find that H.8 
had been misled by partial resemblances and 
coincidences, more or less suggestive, on which 
he has woven his ingenious but apparently en- 
tirely fallacious hypothesis. But has he, after 
all, convicted Dugdale of error? I think not; 
and until he can produce better evidence, I fear 


he must be nonsuited. SP 
“SIR” ALEXANDER RIGBYE. 
(4 §. viii. 108, 177.) 
Although I cannot give the precise answer to 
the question of R. E. K. R., Iam able to furni 


some information regarding this family 

The Rigbys of West Lancashire are a vi 
numerous clan, principally found in the dist: 
called the “Fylde,” forming the western | yn 
of the hundred of Amounderness. This district 
was invaded and settled by the Danes in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, and a large propor- 
tion of the nomenclature both of the localities and 
families is derived from this source. 

Rigbi (the town or dwelling on the ridge), now 
Rigby, a hamlet in the parish of Kirkham-in-the- 
Fylde, doubtless gave the name to the family. 
As landed gentry they divide themselves into 
x branches :-— ; 

The Rigbys of Middleton Hall, Goosenargh, 
in tn parish of Kirkham, who were settled here 
early in the sixteenth century. The family be- 
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came extinct in the male line on the death of 
General Rigby, in the e: arly part of the present 
century, W hen the property passed by female suc- 
cession to Townley Rigby Shaw, Esq. of Fish- 
wick. To this branch be longed Alexander Rigby, 
the celebrated Parliamentary colonel, noted for 
his unsuccessful siege of Lathom House defended 
by the heroic Countess of Derby, Charlotte de la 
Tremouille, and for his share in the conde smnation 
and execution of James, seventh Earl of Derby, at 
Bolton, on Oct. 6, 1651. He was elected to the 
Long Parliament in 1640 for the borough of 
Wigan, and was one of the most active, daring, 
and unscrupulous of the Roundhead party. Nomi- 
nated as a member of the high commission to 
try the king, he declined to serve, and being after- 
wards appointed a judge of aasize, he caught the 
gaol fever and died at Croydon. “Sir” Alexan- 
der Rigby is a misnomer; he was never either 
knight or baronet. There were no fewer than 


four Alexander Rigbys, all colonels serving at the 


same time in the civil wars—two on the Parlia- 
mentary, and two on the Royalist side, but I am 
not aware that any of them ever possesse od a title. 
The Alexander of whom I am speaking left an 
eldest son of the same name, who was also a 
lieut.-colonel under the Parliament, and repre- 
sented the borough of Lancaster. He had also a 
younger son Edward, who lived a somewhat free 
and dissipated life. He reconciled himself with 
the Royalist party at the restoration, and was 
appointed a magistrate in his native county. 

2. A second branch of the Rigbys, deno- 
minated “of the Burgh,” possessed large estates 
at Layton-with-Warbreck, in the parish of Bisp- 
ham, on part of which the flourishing watering- 
place of Blackpool now stands. These Rigbys 
Royalists, and father and son, both 
named Alexander, were colonels in the Royal 
army. The younger one served under Sir Thomas 
['yldesley at the battle of Wigan Lane in 16650, 
and afterwards erected a monument (which is still 
tanding) to the memory of his gallant leader on 


were earnest 


the spot where he fell. T his property has passed, 
ntly by purchase, to the ¢ tons of Lytham. 
4 } 


. third branch of this Rigby stem was 
tled at Harrock Hall, in the parish of Eccle- 
n, in the fifteenth century lhomas Rigby of 
this family was high sheriff of Lancashire in 
1693. Another Thomas Rigby, in the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century, died without male 
issue, and left a daughter and heiress married to 
Thomas Baldwin, Esq., who assumed the name 
and arms of Rigby. The Edward Rigby men- 
tioned by your correspondent as born about 1748 
may have belonged in direct line to the Rigbys of 
the Burgh or to the Baldwin Rigbys by female 
descent. J. & Picton, F.S d 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 
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SAMPLERS, 
(4 S. vi., vii., passim; viii. 176.)* 

Somebody has mentioned in “ N. & Q.” a sam- 
pler dated 1719; and my friend Mr. Peacock has 
capped this with one of 1546, or earlier. But no 
one, I think, has given us word of an ancient 
sampler still existing. Such a sampler, however, 
does yet exist and flourish, framed and glazed, in 
the back parlour of that old farmhouse on Conis- 
ton Water, which now, somewhat ineptly, calls 
itself the Lake Bank Hotel. It is a sampler of 
Charles the Second’s time; date not given, so far 
as I could see, but sufficiently determined by the 
workmanship and the costume :— A hunting 
scene ; lord and lady in the foreground, with hawk 
on fist; dogs behind; ancestral castle in the dis- 
tance; trees and flowers everywhere. The needle- 
work elaborate and (so far as untutored man can 
judge) exquisite; the principal figures wrought 


| 


in high relief,'so that the lady’s dress, which is of | 


satin embroidered with mock pearls, stands out in 
a half-cylinder from the canvas, and the gentle- 
man’s off-leg is worked “in the round,” and only 
holds on by the hip to the plane of the picture. 
May we not fondly hope, if you insert this 
notice, that some distinguished hand will tear the 
treasure from its native wilds, as so many of the 
beautiful awmries of Cumberland have been torn, 
and transfer it to our southern clime—to the 
happy hunting grounds of W—rd—r Street, or 
the golden treasuries of S—th K—ns—ngt—n ? 
Apropos of sampler-making: I myself, within 
the last few months, have done something to- 
wards a revival of that homely and excellent art. 
I offered prizes of a few shillings to the girls of 
one of the parish schools in Paddington. How 
the malapert schoolmistress did sniff and stare! 
But twelve girls came forward as champions, and 
that eagerly; with our grandmothers’ samplers as 
patterns, they went to work, and produced ina 
few weeks twelve new and happy combinations of 
old designs; with trees, and golden apples, and 
red flowers, and a Cris-cross row, and Adam and 
Eve, and Noah’s ark, and the robin, and the cock 
that crew. Poor things, you will say; poor be- 
nighted creatures! But will they not prize those 
samplers, they and their children after them ? 
All I know is, that the work was done with a 
spirit and delight beyond the reach of crochet; 
that the malapert mistress surveyed the result 
with wonder and respect; and that even the 
school inspector, that austere critic of hemistitch 
(don’t you call it?) and Berlin wool, is said to 
have been almost persuaded. A. J. M. 


The accompanying sampler being of an older 
date, 1729, than some of those you have noticed 


* See also “ Tapestry Needlework,” 4% S. vii. 511. 


in your journal, I submit it for your inspection, 
You will probably deem the words worked thereon 


are of sufficient interest to appear in “N. & Q.” 


“ For Vertue’s sake now in your prime 
Be a good Huswife of your precious time. 

“T hear the whistling Ploughman all day long 
Sweet’ning his labours with a cheerful song. 


“ Delights and pleasures are but a golden dream. 
l'rue virtue alway will command esteem. 


“ Strive every day to mend your way, 
Learn to be good while you are young; 
Take constant heed to every deed,” : 
Watch over heart, hands, feet, and tongue. 


“Covet not riches, strive for true content, 
Life is a vapour and is quickly spent ; 
But think in time to come when you must give 
Account to God how you upon earth did live. 
“ If you desire to worship God aright, 
First in the morning pray and last at night ; 
Crave for his blessing on your labours all, 
And in distress for his assistance call. 
“ Mary May her samplar, finished the 24 September, 
1729.” 
CHARLOTTE Francis, 
11, Burghley Road. 





THE DOCTRINE OF CELTICISM. 


(4 S. vii. passim ; viii. 31, 89, 208.) 


Having been moving about lately, my copy 
“N. & Q.” was not forwarded. I have thus been 
prevented from noticing the remarks of H. R, 
who, in your impression of August 12, again 
alludes to the subject under his incognito of 
Esrepare. He thinks it “ highly probable that 
Professor Huxley knows much better than Taci- 
tus,” and for the singular reason that “ he lives 
seventeen hundred years later than Tacitus.” On 
the same principle, I suppose, we must go to 
Mark Twain, the American humorist, for a cir- 
cumstantial account of the “killing of Julius 
Cesar.” That “Mr. Rankin makes far too much 
of Tacitus’ statement ” may be matter of opinion, 
as is also another statement volunteered by your 
correspondent that Tacitus “ had only the ruddy 
hair and large limbs” on which to ground his 
conclusion regarding the German origin of the 
Caledonians. The Gauls were “ undoubted 
Celts”! Will H. R. pardon my incredulity ins 
matter to him so very plain, and kindly vouch- 
safe not the opinions of others, but what Mr. 
Cosmo Innes would denominate the “real evi- 
dence”? Latham, we are told, “ gives red as one 
of the colours prevailing among Celts,” but we are 
not informed whence this gentleman derives his 
notions of colour or his knowledge of the Celts. 

It is strange to find H. R. appealing to the 
authority of a writer who was denounced by one 
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of the most zealous abettors of Celticism* as 
“the farthest from the truth of any who had 
written on this subject, always excepting John 
Pinkerton.” If we “may believe with Latham 
‘which I do not believe} that ‘in England the 
blood is more or less Keltic,’” there is surely 
no reason why we may not also believe with him 
(which I do believe) that the Picts were Scandi- 
navians. As to the opinion of “the great philo- 
lorers of modern times” that “the Celtic and 
Teutonic are cognate languages,” there is just this 
to be said, that unless, contrary to all history and 
probability, it can be shown (which it obviously 
cannot) that the languages called Celtic are the 
several dialects of an unmixed native or purely 
primeval speech, and that the foundation of these 
is not, as many scholars have supposed, merely 
the obsolete linguistic remains of the early Teu- 
tonic races who dispossessed the Aborigines, no 
argument whatever can be based on the fact of 
resemblance ; because in the case supposed, save 
on the one side their Latin, Gaulish, and English 
corruptions, the dialects of the British isles, living 
and extinct, Cornish, English, Scotch, Welsh, 
Gaelic, Manks, must remotely, root and branch, 
one and all, be one and the same. 

“The received accounts,” says a recent writer, “of the 
Welsh cr Cumri being the descendants of the ancient in- 
habitants of Britain, and of their ancestors living in the 
island for more than a thousand years before the arrival 
of Julius Cesar, are manifest fables, and the wonder is 
how they have passed current.” 

To the fact to which I have adverted, that the 
topography of North Britain throughout its ex- 
tent is palpably Norsk, H. I. opposes the autho- 
rity of Mr. W. F. Skene, whom he heralds as 
“perhaps the highest authority on this subject.” 
Noone disputes Mr. Skene’s acquaintance with the 
Erse or Gaelic any more than Professor Blackie’s 
acquaintance with Greek; not, however, being 
possessed with a superstitious reverence for mere 
names, I should hardly attach more importance 
to his dictum regarding the ethnology of the 
Highlanders than to the extra-historic specula- 
tions of his cotemporary concerning the race of the 
ancient Greeks. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon, reviewing Mr. Skene’s 
Highlanders of Scotland, goes to the root of the 
matter when he says— 

“As we compare the oldest monuments of the Erse 
with those dialects confessedly Teutonic, we are power- 
fully struck with the resemblance. This fact alone, in- 
dependent of all authority, we hold to be decisive of the 
question that the Scots were Germans, whether derived 
immediately from the country usually understood by that 
name or from Scandinavia is of no consequence.” ‘ 

It is not true in point of fact that the prefixes 
hal, craig, dal, glen, inch, inver, loch, strath, &c., 

* The late Mr. Rhind of Sibster—one of those, I pre- 


‘ : . 
‘ame, whom Esprpare réverentially styles “the 
Fathers,” ‘ 


| are Celtic, these being capable of solution in the 


dialects of the Gotho-Teutonic speech. The same 
in regard to the topography of Fife, which, as I 
think, is pure Norse. Thus “the doctrine of Cel- 
ticism ” is after all but “a figment of the imagin- 
ation.” As to the extinction of what H. R. terms 
the “old blood,’ we have the argument of 
analogy from the case of the red man, the Maori, 
the Kaffir, and the native Tasmanian, which we 
see going on before our own eyes; and the au- 
thority at least of the historian of Scotland in the 
Middle Ages, who holds as a fact incontrovertible 
“ the slow retreat and gradual disappearance of an 
inferior race.” W. B. 


Glasgow. 


“HARO.” 


viii. 21, 94, 209.) 


( jth S. 


Dr. CHance’s note (p. 209) does not call for 
much remark from me, and as I do not wish to 
imitate his uncivil tone, I shall confine myself to 
the material points of the question, which he has 
contrived to misapprehend. He says, “It is not 
true that modern etymologists have contented 


| themselves with the old derivation ha Rou =ha 
| Raoul or Rollo!” 
statement as is here insinuated; and the matter 


My note contained no such 


involves a great deal more than one of etymology, 
if Dr. Cuance could only see this. What I said 
was that no French or other chronicler or anti- 
quary had given any better explanation of the 
word or term. I shall not enter into an uninter- 
esting dispute about the works of Diez and Bur- 
guy, with which I have nothing to do. 

It is evident from the very statement of the 


| matter that Diez’s etymology cannot be the true 


one, as it is from the German and not from the 
Norse. But this is much the least of it. The 
idea of deriving such a word as haro from the 
Teutonic hera, &c., meaning “here,” is merely 
ridiculous, and would certainly provoke, in a phi- 
lological Olympus, the &oBerros -yédos, which 
Homer has described for our benefit. Why, the 
sense is not “here” but “ there,” the phrase being 
one of hue and cry, as I called it. The French 
etymologists can do much better than poor Diez, 
and I was quite well aware that some of them 
have had strength of mind enough to shake off 
the old nonsense about haro, though without 
being able to see their way clearly, to which I 
wished charitably to help them. None of them 
is better than Bescherelle, who, in his excellent 
dictionary, derives haro from the Celtic Aara, a 
cry or to cry, in which he is followed by Littré. 
This derivation must be rejected at once for a 
reason similar to the first above given in the case 


| of Diez, even if we grant that there is such an 
| Armorican word as Aara, for there is no Gaelic 


or Welsh. The historical basis of the question 
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is the Scandinavian colonization of Normandy 
by the followers of Rolf or Rollo, and it is their 
descendants only who are concerned. It is, there- 
fore, to the language spoken by them that we 
naturally look. J. H. TuRNeR. 


CaRVED MiseReRE Seats (4 8. viii. 205.)— 
I beg to thank T. T. W. for putting forward the 
inquiry regarding the satirical carving of a farrier 
shoeing a goose, which occurs in one of the stalls 
of Whalley church, and upon which, as he sug- 
gests, I shall be very glad to receive any illustra- 
tive observations. My friend has omitted two 
words in the accompanying distich :— 

“ Whoso melles hym of that al men dos 
Let hym cum hier and sho the ghos” ; 
i. e. in modern orthography, Whoever troubles 
himself with that all men do, let him come here 
and shoe the goose. 

Three of the miserere carvings at Whalley have 
inscriptions, which are in three different lan- 
guages. ‘That under the abbot’s seat, with the 
crowned initials W. W. for William Whalley, 
abbot 1417-1454 (the predecessor of John Eccles 
named in p. 205), isin Latin— 

“ Semper gaudentes sint ista sede sedentes.” 
This is set forth by Dr. Whitaker; but the third 
inscription has not hitherto been deciphered. 
From a rubbing which has recently been trans- 
mitted to me, I find it is in French— 


t.e. Think much and talk little,” placed ander 
the group of a satyr or wild man of the wood, 
who is addressing a fair damsel. 

It has happened during the last week that I 
have paid a visit to the cathedral church of Wor- 
cester, where I found that during the progress 
of the works for the restoration of the choir, the 
seats of the stalls were just about to be refixed. 
With his usual regard to the faithful preservation 
of every feature of ancient structure or decoration, 
Mr. G. G. Scott has had the miserere carvings 
carefully cleaned, and repaired where defective— 
for the most part they are as perfect as when they 
first left the carver’s hands; and a very interest- 
ing series they are. Some are of military sub- 
jects, many agricultural, as sowing, reaping, 
feeding swine, &c., and others grotesque. They 
have been noticed by Thomas Wright, F.S.A., in 
a paper in the Journal of the Ar¢ heologic al Asso- 
ciation, but I was happy to learn that they will 
now be more fully elucidated by Mr. Noake, the 
author of the Rambler in Worcestershire. 

I beg to be favoured with references to miserere 
seats in other parts of the country, and any recent 
descriptions of them. Joun Gover NIcHoLs. 


Joun Grasset (4" S. viii. 46, 116, 193.) —Mzss 
Emma MaArsu 


declines to enter the lists with 
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Ane o-Scotvs, and has requested me to reply to 
his remarks, which are certainly of a sufficiently 
rambling character. Obviously my correspondent 
intended no disparagement of Mrs. Monteith. She 
was not imputing blame, but merely observing 
fact. Perhaps Anexo-Scorvs will allow me to 
say that, although Lord John Campbell's marriage 
with the lady in question can in no sense be re- 
garded as a mésallance, yet the traditionary value 
of remote descent, we all know, had given place to 
that spirit which estimates every man by the acci- 
dent of his immediate social position. In this view 
of the case the widow of a physician practising in 
@ provincial Scotch town can hardly with propriety 
be described as “not an unequal match” for— 
not what AneLo-Scotus represents, “ the rather 
poorly endowed younger brother of a duke ”—but 
the heir presumptive to the great historic ducal 
title of Argyll.* The mere fact that Mr. Glassel 
purchased Long Niddry from the Douglases is 
no evidence of humble origin any more than the 
absence of the name from the Lyon Register,t 
which, if my memory serves, does not reach back 
beyond the year 1632 or 1623 (I know I am not 
far out). I could name more than one family of 
old standing and high social position whose names 
are unknown ut the Lyon Office or to the autho- 
rities of St. Bennet’s Hill, and who in the legal 
and restricted sense have no better title to the use 
of armorial bearings than had Donald Bane the 
piper who blew the Highlanders up the heights of 
Alma.t All the light that Aneto-Scorvs him- 
self throws on the “parentage” of John Glassel 
is, that this gentleman made a fortune somewhere 
and somehow, which is certainly not much. What 
Communism and Red Republicanism, or Basil the 
Macedonian, have to do with the matter is more 
than I know. At all events Duke George of 
Argyll, as father of the son-in-law of the reigning 
sovereign, can afford to smile at the low-bred ex- 
pression of a vainglorious boaster like the “ Laird 


of Macnab.” Arcup. WALTER CAMPBELL. 

Junius (4 §, vii. 453; viii. 104, 132, 211.)—I 
cannot help smiling at the new clue to the 
authorship of Junius which has been discovered by 


* The then Duchess of Argyll had dissolved a prior 
marriage with the Marquess of Anglesey, to whom she 
had borne eight children, and at the time of Lord John 
Campbell’s union with Mrs. Monteith had been ten years 
married to the duke without issue, so that the succession 
of the younger brother was no matter of uncertainty. 

+ For the information of AnGio-Scorus and others 
who like him suppose that arms are assigned to particular 
surnames which all of the name may use in common, I 
would observe that the Lyon Register is a record of the 
arms granted to certain individuals specified therein who 
alone and their descendants remain the exclusive posses- 
sors. It also contains a record of other coats matriculated 
under certajn acts of the legislature. 

t This worthy claimed to be a cadet of the ancient 
house of Morriston, and threatened to usurp its heraldry. 
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the united labours of Mr. Litty and Mr. Bares. 
Surely the bare idea (stripped of Porson’s witty 
addition) of one work being read when another is 
forgotten, is so exceedingly commonplace that it 
might have occurred to many men, many women, 
and many children ; but, granting it to be bril- 
liant and recondite, I cannot see what would be 
gained by proving that Sir Philip Francis was 
acquainted with The Toast, unless it was established 
at the same time that the other Junius claimants 
had never seen it. I observe that Mr. Bares 
gives May, 1811, as the date of the first appear- 
ance of Porson’s joke, but it was certainly quoted 
by Lord Byron in the note to page 16 of the third 
edition of English Bards and Scot« h Reviewers, 
which appeared in 1810, and most likely in the 


first and second editions which were published in 


the previous year. It is quite possible, however, 





that the saying may have come from Porson’s | 


lips before 1t proceeded from his pen, and that 
Byron heard it on one of those occasions when he 
describes him as “reciting or rather vomiting 
pages of all languages, and hiccuping Greek like 
a Helot.” CHITTELDROOG. 


Borper Bartaps (4% §., viii. 165.)—The fol- 
lowing account of the deceit practised on Scott 
by Surtees is taken from The Book Hunter, by 
John Hill Burton (Blackwood, 1862) :— 


“ He was addicted to literary practical jokes of an au- 
lacious kind, and carried his presumption so far as to 
impose on Sir W. Scott a spurious ballad which has a 
place in the Border Minstrelsy. Nor is it by any means 
a servile imitation, which might pass unnoticed in a 
crowd of genuine and better ballads: it is one of the 
most spirited and one of the most thoroughly endowed 
with individual character in the whole collection rhis 
guilty composition is known as‘ The Death of Feather 
stonhaugh,’ and begins thus :— 

‘Hoot awa’, lads, hoot awa’, & 
This imposture, professing to be taken down from th 
recitation of a woman eighty years old, was accompanied 
with some explanatory notes characteristic of the dry 
antiquary, thus:—‘ Hardriding Dick is not an epithet 
referring to horsemanship, but means Richard Ridley of 
Hardriding, the seat of another family of that name, 
which, in the time of Charles I., was sold on account of 
expenses incurred by the loyalty of the proprietor, the 
immediate ancestor of Sir Matthew Ridley,’ &c. , 

“In the Life of Surtees, the eviden e of the crime is 
thus drily set forth in following up a statement of the 
transmission of the MS., and of its publication :—* Yet 
all this was a mere figment of Surtees’ imagination, ori- 
ginating probably in some whim of ascertaining how far 
he could identify himself with the stirring times, scenes, 
and poetical compositions which his fancy delighted to 
dwell on. This is proved by more than one copy among 
his papers of this ballad, corrected and interlir ed, in 
order to mould it to the language, the manners, and the 
feelings of the period and of the district to which it refers. 
Mr. Surtees no doubt had wished to have the success of 
his attempt tested by the unbiassed opinion of the very 
first authority on the subject ; and the result must have 
been gratifying to him.’ ”"—The Book Hunter, 270-272. 


“ RapicaL” anp “Wute” (4S. viii. 87, 176.) 
Nonagenarians are pardonably forgetful. In 1866, 
when nearly half acentury had carried “ Harry the 
Ninth’s White Hat” beyond my memory, W. re- 
placed it in that frail lumber-room (3" S. x. 436), 
but in 1871 the superadded Justrum swept it 
back into its old oblivion. If one other of my 
several small satires has had the luck to be pre- 
served in his scrap-book, its revival would per- 
haps gratify Firznopxrys and G. F. as ad pa 
my humble self. It was written in 1816 or 1817, 
when Charles Abbot, afterward Lord Colchester, 
was Speaker of the House of Commons, on the 
rejection of certain (Roman) Catholic demands, 
which at that period were accounted too preten- 
tious. Of this, likewise, I remember the opening 
lines— 

“Saint Stephen looked on his chapel chair, 

And he smiled to see what an Abbot was there.” 

The elective affinities of “ Whig ” and “ Radi- 
cal” may, for aught that I know, have their 
rapprochements, but their respective origins are 
widely distinct. The genuine “ Whig” is English- 
born, his political creed is in the revolution of 
1688 and its consequent establishment of Church 
and State; the thorough “ Radical” is French- 
born, his creed is in the revolution of 1789 and 
its consequent Reign of Terror. 

EpmMuND LENTHALL SWIFTE. 


Supporters (4 §. viii. 47, 130, 188.)—In 
reply to the inquiry of W. C., the use of sup- 
porters is limited to the head or chief of a family. 
His guardian was right in affirming that W. C.’s 
father as a second son was not entitled ; neither as 
a second son was he entitled to bear the paternal 
arms without some distinctive difference. He- 
raldry is, however, a thing of the past. Its rules 
are now more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. J. Cx. R. 

P.S. I have looked into 
where I find it stated 

“Some baronets and untitled gentlemen have also the 
right of bearing supporters, either by patent, or because 
their ancestors bore them before their ordinary use was 
restricted to the peerage, In the case of baronets they 
are usually confined to the holder of the title, but in 
some ancient families they are common to every mem- 
ber. Such is that of Tichbourne, Hants, who use two 
lions gardant gules.” 


Parker's Glossary, 


I hardly know how this can be. Surely this is 
the reductio ad absurdum of armorial usage. Peers 
and their sons bearing titles of peerage by courtesy 
are at present permitted the use of supporters. A 
long note on the use of supporters, and a list of 
privileged families by whom these were borne, 
will be found at Appendix D. of Montagu’s He- 


| raldry. 


“Tne Cuoymnye Tonnes” (4 §. viii. 184.) — 


C.R. P. | It is to be regretted that G. M. T. has not given 
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us some of the explanations which have been 
hazarded regarding the meaning of this mysterious 
allusion. After much groping in the darkness of 
the chimney, I can only conjecture that Sir 
Thomas Johns may have been a farmer of the 
hearth tax, and that he gave one year’s profits 
from the collection of that impost for the purpose 
of building a porch at Beaupré. 1 confess that to 
derive “ chimney tunnes” from “ hearth tax” is 
almost as roundabout an etymology as to trace 
* King Jeremiah” from “cucumber.” I can only 
humbly plead that “ tunnes”’ may have had some- 
thing to do with “ tonnage and poundage.” 
G, A. SALA 

If Beaupré church possesses any chimes, I have 
no doubt this is meant to express them, ¢. e. the 
chimney tunes, the writer haying no idea of a tall 
building beyond a chimney. W. 1. 

The “Chymnye Tunnes” in the Beaupré in- 
scription, are nothing more than the tunnels to 
convey the smoke from the chimney, &c., accord- 
ing to ancient usage, from the fireplace. The 
restriction of the word to the shaft of the chimney, 
being comparatively modern. Parker's admirable 
Glossary of Architecture supplies an abundance of 
examples of this use of the word chtmney. One 
from Leland’s Itinerary, of the early part of the 
sixteenth century, may be quoted as specially 
apposite. It shows that chimneys, in the modern 
were novelties at that time; and is 
authority of the use of the word ¢un or tunnel, as 
in the Beaupré inscription : — 

“ One thing I much noted in the Haulle of Bolton, how 
chimene ys were conveyed by tunnels made on the syds of 
the Wauls betwixt the Lights in the Haull, and by this 
means, and by no Lovers, is the smoke of the Harthe in 
the Hawle wonder strangly convayed.”* — Leland, Jtin., 
vol. viii. fol. 66. b. 

The word tun, according to Mr. Parker, is still 
used in some parts of the West of England for 
the shaft of a chimney. In the will of John 
Baret of Berry, 1463, we learn that a short time 
previously he had enlarged his family residence 
by building a new house, “with iij tunys of 
chemeneyes” adjoining (Parker, Domestic Archi- 
tecture, vol. iii. part I. p. 119). KE. VENABLES. 

The Precentory, Lincoln. 


sense, 


The “ Chymnye Tunnes” are the chimney-pots. 
Richard Bassett, of Beaupré, built the porch and 
the upper portion of the chimneys of his house. 
“With” means “together with.” G. M. T.’s 
interpretation is very amusing. W. J. L. 

Farmnovse Froors (4 S. vii. 482; viii. 55.) 
These floors, called “ plaster floors,’ are common 
in the county of Rutland, not only in cottages and 
farmhouses, but also in rectories and other houses 
of the better sort. Curnsert Bebe. 


EMBLEM OF THE Lity (4 S. viii. 47, 116.)— 


elaborately carved ecclesiastical chair, said by tra- 


an | 


dition to have been that on which Mary Queen 
of Scots sat, in the banquet hall of Fotheringhay, 
previcus to her execution, though only “ a low 
stool” is mentioned in the contemporary accounts, 
and Gough mentions this chair as having belonged 
to “an abbot of Peterborough.” In the right- 
hand spandrel of the back of the chair is the full- 
length figure of the Virgin, with a crown on her 
head, long floating hair, and upraised hands, as 
though in the act of benediction. By her side is 
an ornamented pot containing a lily with fi 


Jive 
blossoms. CurTuBert Beng, 


“ SopRIA VIDET EQuIs”: Ovrp (4" S. viii, 82, 
174.)—What might be the correct translation of 
Ovid’s words did not concern me, and it is, I think, 
from mingling this with the real question that 
C. S. and 311, have failed to see why I held wise 
to be the equivalent of non sobria. Perhaps, too, 
in my desire to be brief I became obscure, and 
ought to have set forth my premises as well as my 
conclusion. This I nowdo. The question before 
me was, how did Marlow interpret Ovid to him- 
self and us? A master of clear English, and a 
writer who can in no sense be called obscure, he, 
in words which will bear but the one construction, 
makes Ovid say, that the old hag Drouthy never 
saw the sun rise. , 

“ Her name comes from the thing; she, being wise, 

Sees not the morn on rosy horses rise.” 

The form of the sentence generally, and the choice 
of the words “being” and “ wise,” preclude 
any but this interpretation, that she did not rise 
with the sun, and that this was directly or indi- 
rectly due to her wisdom. But from the context 
it is clear that if she did not rise betimes it was 
because she was habitually drunk overnight. On 
the other hand, if “wise ” be taken as equivalent 
to sobria, we make Marlow say the reverse of what 
he thought Ovid had said, and make him talk 
nonsense besides. Hence I was forced to this con- 
clusion, that Marlow’s words require us to adopt 
Col. Cunningham's acute conjecture that ‘“ wise +4 
was a slang phrase for being drunk. And from 
that to this, that Marlow took the on, placed as 
it is in the forefront of the sentence, as qualifying 
the whole and each part ofit. That is, as though 
in somewhat bald English it were, “Not, does she 
sober ever see,” or, in better English, “She, not 
being sober, never sees.” I neither saw then, nor 
can I see now, any other means of making Marlow 
say what he evidently intended to say. If, how- 
ever, such means exist and have escaped me, my 
argument falls as helpless as did old Dipsas. 

B. NIcHoLsoy. 


Joun Dryer (4 S. vii. passim; viii. 99, 157, 
178.)—It appears from these communications that 
your correspondents suppose Dyer to address his 


In Conington church, Huntingdonshire, is an «Silent Nymph ” with “thou,” but it is neither 
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expressed nor understood. Another correspondent 
observes that the linnet does not sing, as the poet 
makes it, in the evening. He should read Gold- 
smith’s History of Animated Nature. 

; SILURIAN. 


Tue Serrent on Crests (4 S. viii. 167.)— 
Mr. Brecn’s inference, from the circumstance of 
the cock and serpent frequently appearing together 
on crests, seems to be correct, when it is remem- 
bered that in some statues of Minerva the cock 
appears surmounting her helmet, while in others 
her shield displays the snake-adorned head of 
Medusa. 

Montfaucon gives an illustration of a statue 
representing the Goddess of Truth found in the 
ruins of the ancient temple of Montmorillon in 
Poictou (Supp. tom. ii. p. 221) :— 

“Two serpents twine round the feet of the goddess, and, 
curling upwards round her body, are embraced by both 
her hands, to show the inseparable union between wisdom 
and truth.” 

And so, in later times, as an heraldic device, 
the serpent, the emblem of subtle tact, is said to 
represent a person of a shrewd and politic disposi- 
tion. 

Donne, in a poetical epistle to his friend George 
Herbert, refers to his family crest (a sheaf of 
snakes), and says — 

“The serpent may, as wise, my pattern be ; 
My poison, as he feeds on dust, that’s me ; | 
And as he rounds the earth to murder, sure 
He is my death, but on the Cross my cure.” 

Here the worthy dean evidently views the rep- 
tile with the mixed feelings of the theologian, 
while the herald would be more likely to regard 
it simply as a type of acuteness and an appropriate 
distinction for the man of whom it could be said, 
“Tl conduit bien sa barque.” 

Wa. UNDERMILL. 

13, Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 

Canvas RepresenTMENT (4 S. viii. 67, 153.) 
In further answer to the above query, allow me to 
add a few particulars relative to a very curious 
and, I believe, rather scarce etching, which repre- 


sents the violent death of the notorious Florentine 
Marshal d’Ancre. Concino Concini was born on 
the borders of the Arno, in lovely Florence, where 
his father Bartolomeo from a simple public notary 
became Counsellor of State. The son came to 
France in the suite of Mary of Medici, A.p. 1600, 
and through the intriguing influence of his wife, 
Leonora Galigai, who was lady’s maid and favourite 
of the queen, he rose rapidly to the highest honours. | 
After Henry IV.’s death, Concini purchased the | 
Marquisate of Ancre. He became Governor of 
Normandy and Marshal of France without ever 
having drawn sword on a field of battle, at the 
Same time Prime Minister to the young King 
wis XIII., over whom he exercised a most | 





tyrannical rule. His scandalous fortune and over- 
bearing manners rendered him obnoxious to the 
nobility, and at last the king, who, though weak, 
had for a long time indignantly felt the foreigner’s 
heavy yoke, at the instigation of his favourite 
| D’Albert de Luynes, determined to get rid of him. 
A captain of the King’s Guards, Nic. de L’Hos- 
pital de Vitry, an intimate friend of De Luynes, 
| undertook the business; and on April 24, 1617, 
meeting Mal. D’Ancre in the court of the Louvre, 
called upon him in the name of the king to deliver 
| up his sword. The Italian refused, and, seeming 
| inclined to show fight, Vitry had him shot on the 
spot like a dog. 

In the print before me Concini is seen drawing 
his sword on Vitry’s snatching his scarf, and some 
of the guards at that signal fired their pistols. 
To the left you see the palace, the king at a 
window (underneath which is written “ Der Konig,” 
which makes me suppose the etching to be Ger- 

| man); and on the bridge Vitry, hat in hand, 
addréssing the king probably thus—“ I’ve done 
the deed; did’st thou not hear anoise?” In the 
background a house is set on fire; a man is being 
murdered to the tune of “Vive l’Roy! vive 
l'Roy!” Higher up still we see the marshal’s 
body hung up by the feet. It was afterwards 
mutilated and cut to pieces. His wife was con- 
demned to death for witchcraft and executed. 
Their son was declared by parliament ignoble, and 
incapable of holding any state in the kingdom. 


P, A. L. 

MARRIAGES OF Enoiisn Princesses (4" S. vii. 
passim ; viii. 57, 152.)—I regret that I fell into 
the error of stating that Elizabeth of Lancaster 
was the daughter of Catherine Swinford, but I 
cannot with certainty give my authority, as I 
culled a mass of genealogical and heraldic notes 
some years since from a number of histories and 
old authorities; and I have to thank HermMeEn- 
rruDE—which I do most heartily—for setting me 
right. The authorities she quotes leave no doubt 
in my mind as to the correctness of her assertion. 
Of course I am fully aware that in a controversy 
with your fair correspondent it is the British 
Museum (4 §., viii. 136) all to nothing against 
me. J UNII NEPOS. 


Contnespy Famiiy (4 S, viii. 165.)—May I 
refer your correspondent Mr. Roprnson to vari- 


| ous communications on this subject in the First 


Series of “ N. & Q.” (see General Index) ? Tomy 
note (1"* S. vi. 406) on the singular monument of 
“Sir Harry ” Coningsby in Areley- King’s church- 
yard, Worcestershire, 1 may now add that some- 
thing like the traditionary legend there told is 
narrated in connection with the Castle of Segovia, 
where, in 1326, a lady of the court of Henry III. 
having leaned over a balcony when she held in 
her arms the infant Don Pedro, accidentally let 
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him fall to a great depth, where he was dashed to 
jeces on the rocks below beside the river Eresma. | 
t is said that the lady was executed by the | 
king’s order, and this is supposed to be signified 
in the sculpture on the child’s monument repre- 
senting an infant holding a sword in its hand. 
Curupert Bepe. 

“GREAT GRIEFS ARE Srtent” (4" S. viii. 166, 
195.)—Doubtless Seneca’s line is the original of 
this sentiment, which is almost a commonplace 
with our old dramatists. See quotations on Mac- 
beth (iv. 3) in Variorum Shakespeare (ed. 1821), 
xi. 234. My note-book contains many more, from 
which I choose one as being an exact translation 
of Seneca— 

“Small griefes can speake, the great astonisht stand.’ 
Misfortune s of Arthur, iv. 2, ed. Collier. 
On the Macbeth passage— 
wat ts the grief, that does not speak 

Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break.” 
Collier quotes from Florio’s Montaigne— 

“ All passions that may be tasted and digested are but 
mean and slight. 

“Cure leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent. 
“ Light cares can freely speake, 
Great cares heart rather breake.” 
Joun AppIs, 

Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 

“Sr.” ABBREVIATED To “T, 
passim ; viii. 38, 133.)—In the parish of Clifford, 
in the West of Herefordshire, a farmhouse, the 
name of which is St. Oswald's, is commonly known 
as “* Tuswal.” T. W. Wess. 


” 


(377 S., 4" S., vii. 


SuRNaME oF Dexter (4" §, viii. 106, 177.)— | 


In the church of Kintbury, near Hungerford, is a 
monument to a Lieutenant Christopher Dexter, 


who is described as of the county of Tipperary, | 


Ireland. He was only connected with that neigh- 
bourhood by marriage. | eS 

Brass Retic (4" 8S. viii. 183.)—I hope this 
relic will not turn out to be a forgery. It seems 
very odd that there should be a coat of arms in 
one part, and then inscriptions in Roman letters. 

Joun Pieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 

Ulting, Maldon. 

Norges rrom “Tue Gvuarpran” (4 S. viii. 
166.)— Do not Lorp Lyrretton’s remarks on 
Steele’s. “slip-slop” English savour somewhat 
of what the elder Disraeli would call the “ undue 
severity of criticism”? In my edition of The 
Guardian the first passage runs thus :-— 

“There are four good mothers of whom are often born 
four unhappy daughters,” &c. 

And the second thus :— 

“ Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the whole 
company is pleased with it.” 

I do not defend Steele’s use of the word begets 
in the sense of breeds, although I think other 


examples of its being so used might be adduced 
from contemporary writers ; but he should not be 
made responsible for the errors of his printer. 

H. 8. G. 

P.S. Was No. 24 of The Guardian written by 
Steele ? 

It is attributed to Steele in Chambers’s British Es- 
sayists, 

“The prevailing humour of crying up authors that 
have writ in the days of our forefathers, and of passing 
slightly over the merit of our contemporaries, is a griey- 
ance that men of a free and unprejudiced thought have 
complained of through all ages in their writings.” 

Lorp Lyrtretron should have prefixed the 
above (which he will find in No. 25 of The 
Guardian) by way of motto to his communication 
at the above reference. His delicate ear might 
have been offended with the phrase “ authors that 
have writ,” but it would perhaps have in some 
sort excused him for the bold assertion that Steele 


| was “ very unworthy of his fame.” 


In the first passage quoted by Lorp Lyrret- 
ron, Steele wrote thus :— 

“ There are four good mothers, of whom are often born 
four unhappy daughters,” & 
And the second runs thus :— 

“ Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the whole 
company is pleased with it.” 
But that The Guardian in which this last passage 
occurs was written by Steele we have only Lorp 
Lytre.ton’s assertion. His Lordship’s objection 
to the use by Steele of the word “ begets ” in the 
sense of “breeds” is more valid. But was not 
the word frequently used in such a sense by 
Steele’s contemporaries? To modern ears it is 
inelegant and indeed wholly unjustifiable, and I 
am not prepared to vindicate Sir Richard from 
this charge; but I stjll think Lorp Lyrrettoy 
should have satisfied himself that his copy of The 
Guardian was accurately printed before he rushed 
into print, and accused Steele of writing “slip- 
slop.” Let me address him in the words of 
Shakespeare— 

“If to have done the thing you had in charge 
Beget you happiness, be happy then ; 
For it is done.” 

And Steele is, on the ipse dixit of Lorp LyttEI- 
TON, removed for ever from the lofty pedestal he 
has hitherto occupied unchallenged in the Temple 
of Fame. E. C. F. 


Herarpic (4 §. vii. passim ; viii. 12, 75, 175.) 
J. Cx. R. is quite right as he puts it. The ques- 
tion raised, however, is not of titles or estates; 
and the lapse of female issue is so exceptional 
that there may always be existing rights to guard, 
for direct female issue takes precedence of col- 
lateral males in heraldry. 

To put acase: Smyth, dividing, becomes Smyth 
of Teddington, and Smyth of Barnes; in course 
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of generations Smyth of Teddington becomes 
Smyth of Teddington, Osterley, Hampton, and 
Wick: all from heiresses. Clearly Smyth of 
Barnes has no natural right of succession to the 

uarterings acquired from the heiresses of Osterley, 
Hampton, and Wick; and the real failure of 
female issue, in such a case, I hold to be impos- 
sible. 

But the elder branch does fail in the male line ; 
now, if Smyth of Barnes can serve himself heir- 
male to Smyth of Teddington, and take the estates 
either as heir-at-law or by bequest, there is no 
question ; if not, the unwarrantable assumption of 
these bearings would be false heraldry. A. H. 

“To BERKELEY EVERY VIRTUE UNDER HEAVEN ” 
(4% S, viii. 47, 156.) — Since my query at p. 47 I 
have found the passage quoted by Aristotle is 
taken from Ocoyvidos rot Meyapeds Tvauct, v. 147. 

BovAco 8° eioeBéwv bAlyous civ xphuacw oixeiv, 

4 mdouteiv, Gdlkws xphuara wmacduevos. 

év 3& Simaoctvn cvAAABSnY waco’ aperh ’or’ 
was 5¢€ + avhp ayabds, Kipve, cixasos ear. 
Poetea Min. Greci, Gaisford, vol. i. p- 217. 
The character of Berkeley seems to agree in every 
particular with the recommendation laid down in 
these lines. The passage is also quoted in his 
Ethie, vy. i. Vid. edit. Oxonii, 1716, p. 196. 
R. C, 

Cork. 

Ueo Foscoro (4** S, viii. 107.)— 

“This learned and eccentric Italian, who resided in the 
next house to Dr, Collyer, late Bohemia House, at Turn 
ham Green, died in Sept. 1827, and was buried in Chis 
wick churchyard.” (Faulkner’s Brentford, Ealing, and 
Chiswick, 1845, p. 4€8.) 

_ The epitaph as given in Faulkner, p. 339, is 
incorrect. Samvet Suav. 

Andover. 


EARTH THROWN UPON THE Corrrin (4" S. viii. 
107, 169.) —Some years ago, when an episcopal 
clergyman in Aberdeen, I recollect at funerals it 
used to be the custom for the nearest relatives of 
the deceased to lower the body into the grave, 
and wait by the side until the grave was filled up. 
The custom used to remind me of the affecting 
scene in the fine novel of The Antiquary, where 
Saunders Mucklebackit refuses to permit Oldbuck 
to perform this office at the grave of his son, 
insisting upon discharging the painful duty with 
his own hands, Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Hungate, Pickering. 

_SURVEY or Crown Lanps, temp. 1649 (4% §, 
vil. 167.)\—I think I am in a position to state 
pretty positively that the Parliamentary surveys 
of crown lands have never been published. \ 

K. P. D. E. 

Rev. T. A. W. Bucxiey (4" S. vii. 534.)—I 

had a slight acquaintance with this gifted gentle- 





| 
| man, who told me that the following anonymous 


works were written by him :— 

Mr. Sydenham Greenfinch in London (Routledge, 
1854); Mr. Horace Fitzjersey’s Collegiate Experiences, 
published in Sharpe’s London Magazine, vol. ii. New 
Series, edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

It is possible that the above are not included 
in the list of Mr. Buckley’s “ edited or translated” 
works given in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

CurHBeErt BEDE. 


Lonpon Corrre Hovsss (4* §. vii. 5.)—I am 
surprised that W.C. should not have recognised 
Mr. John Ellis as the individual of whom Johnson 
once observed to Boswell— 

“It is wonderful, sir, what is to be found in London. 
The most literary conversation that I ever enjoyed was 
at the table of Jack Ellis, a money scrivener, behind the 
Royal Exchange, with whom I at one period used to 
dine generally once a week.”—Croker’s Boswell, one-vol. 
ed. p- 501, 

Boswell afterwards hunted him up, evidently 
for materials for the magnum opus, and adds in a 
note — 

“TI visited him, October 4, 1790, in his ninety-third 
year, and found his judgment distinct and clear, and his 
memory, though faded, so as to fail him occasionally, yet, 
as he assured me, and I indeed perceived, able to serve 
him very well after a little recollection . . . . There 
is a good engraved portrait of him by Pether, from a 
picture by Fry, which hangs in the hall of the Scriveners’ 
Company.” 

CHITTELDROOG. 

Napoteon III. (4* S. vii. 405.) —I have before 
me this neat little volume—Sac de Rome, écrit en 
1527 par Jacques Buonaparte, “ traduction élégante 
et facile,” as said Mr. J. A. Bucnon in his ver 
curious letter (4 S. vii. 405.) Itis enriched with 
portraits, twenty in number, of the various im- 
portant personages therein mentioned, without 
omitting Benvenuto Cellini, who pretends in his 
Memoirs that it was he who from Fort 8S. Angelo 

shot the Constable de Bourbon. This translation 
appeared in 1830, at Florence, where then resided 
the amiable and accomplished young prince, who 

was doomed to die at Forli a year later. He had 
married his cousin, the witty and spirited Princess 
Charlotte (daughter of Joseph Bonaparte), to 
whose sister Zenaide B., Princess of Musignano, 
this work is dedicated. In a work entitled Docu- 
mens historiques sur la Hollande, by his father 
Louis Bonaparte, who for a time was king of Hol- 
land, will be found, vol. i. p. 303, some interesting 
details on the origin of the Bonapartes. 

P.A. L. 
Pracock: Pappock: Putrrock: Pasock: Po- 
LAcK (4 8, viii. 122.)—Dr. LatHam’s authority 
entitles his emendation to respect, but is there any 
necessity for alteration of the text? The word 
pajock is misunderstood simply because it is mis- 
pronounced pa-jock ; but substitute what is clearly 
the correct syllabication, paj-ock, and all is made 
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clear. Paj=patch, a contemptuous term for 
a person (Wedgwood); a mean fellow (Camb. 
Shakespeare): ock, diminutive: pajock, or patch- 
ock, a paltry clown. 

The word when taken in this sense, as an 
epithet, is particularly apt, for it quite accords 
with Hamlet’s frequently-expressed opinion of his 
uncle, and adds precision to the antithetical form 
of the passage. The antithesis is not uncommon ; | 
John Lyly, in his Mydas, Act III. Se. 3, says :— 
“‘ Wilde beasts make no difference between a king 
and a clowne.” 

Spenser, in A View of the present State of Ire- 
land, Globe ed. p. 636, says :— 

“Some in Leinster and Ulster are degenerate, and 
growen to be as very patchockes as the wild Irish, yea and 
some of them have quite shaken off theyr English names, 
and put on Irish that they might be alltogither Irish.” 


Mr. Morris, in his Glossary, gives patchocke, a 
clown. T. McGratu. 


Greek Pronunciation (2 and 3*¢ 8. passim.) 

“ The modern Greeks, who speak a language which can 
scarcely be considered as different from that of their clas- 
sical ancestors, retain or have adopted a pronunciation 
which appears to set at open defiance all the known and 
acknowledged rules of prosody: while they profess to 
regulate the voice by accent, they make long syllables | 
short, and short syllables long; so that in their manner 
of reading an ancient poet, it is utterly impossible for our 
ears to recognise the melody of verse. They indeed tell 
us, what may be sufficiently true, that our ears are too 
obtuse to discover the delicacy with which they combine 
accent with quantity; but at all events it is very hard 
to imagine that their general system of pronunciation has 
been legitimately transmitted from the times of Homer, 
Pindar, and Sophocles.” — Irving's Jntroduction to the 
Study of the Civil Law. 

BrpLioTHEcAR. CHETHAM. 


Kipprooke, Kent (4 S. viii. 185.)—Kid- 
brooke, in Kent, was purchased by Brian An- 
nesley, Esq., of Lee, co. Kent, and came to his 
daughter and coheiress Cordelia, who was the 
second wife of William Hervey. This William 
Hervey (grandson of Sir Nicholas Hervey, a gen- 
tleman of the Privy Chamber to Henry VIII. and 
a younger son of William Hervey of Ickworth, 
co, Suffolk) was knighted 1596 after the taking of 
Cadiz; made a baronet 1619; Lord Hervey of 
Ross in Ireland in 1620; Lord Hervey of Kid- 
brooke, co. Kent, in 1628. He commanded a ship 
against the Spanish Armada. He married, first, 
Mary, relict of Henry Earl of Southampton, and 
daughter of Anthony Browne, Viscount Mounta- 
cute, by whom he had no children; sec ondly, in 
Feb. 1607, the above-mentioned Cordelia Ans ley, 
by whom he had three sons, who all died bef fore 
their father, and three daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Elizabeth, became sole heir to her father 
and mother, and married in 1658 her third cousin 
once removed, John Hervey of Ickworth. This 


| Hawkins’. 


John Hervey sold Kidbrooke to Edward Lord | 








(4 S. VIII. Seer. 23, °71, 





Montague of Boughton. (See Lysons’ Environs.) 
Lord Hervey died in 1642, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, and his titles became extinet 
with him. (For further particulars of him, see 
Camden’s History of Queen Elizabeth, Browne's 
History of Queen Elizabeth, and Baker’s Chronicle.) 
There is an engraving of his daughter Elizabeth 
by Hollar from Vandyke. Can any one tell me 
where the original is? She seems to have lived 
abroad after her husband John Hervey’s death. 
S. H. A. H. 
Bridgwater. 
Epwarp Cocker (4 §S. v., vi., and vii. passim.) 
I am surprised at so many of your correspondents 
discussing this work, without even mentioning 
P rofessor De Morgan's researches on the subject 
in his excellent work on Arithmetical Books, 


| Mr. Bates says (v. 206), “ the alleged first edition 


of 1678.” But De Morgan s says the first edition 


| was in 1677, and you (v. 64) fix it at 1669. Pro- 


fessor De —> considered Cocker a forgery of 
I should like to know whether Pro- 
fessor De Morgan left any MS. additions and cor- 
rections to his Arithmetical Books; a new edition 
of which has been, by mistake, created by that 
capital and laborious work The English Catalogue, 
but which, though I hope it may be, has not yet 
been published. 

Any one would think that a chronological list 
of books would be dry, especially if the list com- 
prised arithmetic books, yet when I want a little 
amusement I take down this book and am certain 
of a quiet laugh. Ratpn THomas. 


Goop Fripay's Breap Svcperstition (4° § 
viii. 26, 175.)—I am surprised that this query 
remains so long unnoticed, and that the only per- 
son who has sent you an apropos paragraph speaks 
of Good Friday's bread as a thing of the past. Is 
it indeed an antiquated superstition that bread 
baked on Good Frid: ay W ill kee ap gt od for twelve 
months at least? Mr. Husertr Suita, dating from 
Bridgnorth, in the county of Salop, says he “ never 
heard of the belief before’: but I beg to assure 
him that it is a belief well known in Shrogshire. 
“Why, sir,” as my Shiffnal cookmaid says, 
“everybody bakes Good Frid: ay’s bread in our 
county !”’ and, she adds, in her frank way, “ 
good for babies when they have the be llyac he ‘ye 

It seems to be matter of common experience 
that this bread does keep sweet and wholesome to 
the year’s end. I myself know of an old Shrop- 
shire woman, living in London, who, from mere 
force of habit, goes on baking Good Friday's bread 
year after year, and always, so she says, finds it 
good when the anniversary comes round. 

A. J. M. 

BrsiiogRaPny (3" 8. i. passim; 4° 8. vi. 350.) 
From the manner in which your contributor has 
mentioned the Bibliothéconomie of Constantin, I 


it’s 
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fancy he cannot be aware that it is by Hesse. An 


article will be found in the second edition of 


Quérard’s Superchéries Littéraires Dévoilées now 
publishing: a work for which I have some diffi- 
culty in finding a superlative adjective sufficient 
to express my admiration. Namur’s Manuel du 
Bibliothécaire, which is a plagiarism, is in the 
reading-room of the British Museum, so that I 
infer it is considered the most useful book on the 
subject. Orruar Hamst. 


Norerove Cuvrcn, Grovcester (4** S. viii. 
204.)—The following is the best interpretation I 
can offer of the very imperfect remains of paint- 
ing and sculpture brought to light in the above 
eburch :— 

1. St. Mary Magdalen stooping before a sitting 
figure. This represented probably St. Mary Mag- 
dalen sitting in her house at our Lord’s feet, and 
hearing his word. 

2. A sculptured figure seated nimbed. On the 
left a figure kneeling. The seated figure is pro- 
bably our Saviour, the kneeli 
Virgin making intercession. 

] 
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belonged ; with his amusing account of the wooing and 
wedding of Sir Thomas Hoby, is calculated to interest 
general readers no less than historical students. 


The Works in Verse and Prose, complete, of Henry 
Vaughan, Silurist. For the first time collected and 
edited, with Memorial-Introduction, Essay on Life and 
Writings, and Notes, Fac-similes, and original Illustra- 

| tions, by the Rev, Alexander B. Grosart. Jn Four 

| Volumes Vol. I1., containing Essay on Life, Vv ritings, 

Secular Poetry, &c., with Verse Remains of Thomas 
Vaughan, Twin-Brother. (Fuller Worthies Library.) 

The same, Vol. IV., Prose. containng Flores Solitudinis, 

Additional Notes, and three Indices. 

| The Countesse of Pembroke’s Emanuell, toge ther with Cer- 

taine ’salmes by William Fraunce (1591). Edited with 

Introduction and Notes by Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

Conce rning the Holy Eucharist and the Popish Breaden 

God (1625), by Thomas Tuke. Edited by the same, 

| Marie Magdale ne, Lamentation for the Loss of he r Master 

| (1601). Kdited by the same. 

| 

} 





« 


There is no limit to the industry with which Mr.Gr sa 
devotes his time and knowledge to his self-imposed task 
of editing and reprinting the widely-scattered, and in 
many instances, forgotten writings of the minor lights of 
our old English literature. A few months only have 
elapsed since we called attention to the publication by 


3. Clouds, hand directed upwards, flower of a | Mr. Grosart of the first and third volumes of the Works 


lily, star of Bethlehem. These I take to have 


been symbolical of the annunciation of the blessed 


Virgin, and the adoration of the Magi. 
4, Figure of large proportions. Most likely St. 


Christopher. F. ©. HL 


HMiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Fortescue Papers ; 
lating to State Affairs. Collected by John Packer, 
Nec retary to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
Edited from the Original MSS. in the possession of the 
Hon. G. M. Fortescue, by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 
Director of the Camden Society. (Printed for the 
Camden Socie ty.) i 


If this, the first volume of the New Series of the Camden 
Society’s Publications, is to be taken as an indication of 
the character of such series, it is clear that the works 

f which it is to consist will certainly equal in value, 
and possibly exceed in interest, those of the First 
Series. The Hon. Mr. Fortescue having placed at the 
service of the Society a large quantity of historical | 
papers contained in an old box found in a carpenter's 
shed at Dropmore, Mr. Gardiner has in this volume 
printed a selection of the more valuable ones. They 
are no fewer than 161 in number, commencing with a 
Letter of James I. to Henry IV. of France, and ending 
with one from Charles I. to Prince Rupert, dated Sept. 3, 
1644, giving an account of his victory over Essex in 
Cornwall. The value of the various documents, and the 


light which they throw on the historical events to which 
they severally refer, are clearly pointed out by Mr. Gar- 
diner in the notes by which he has illustrated them; 
while his introduction, in which he traces the hands | 
through which the papers passed from Packer, the Secre- 
tary to the Duke of Buckingham, to Governor Pitt, to 
whom the box which contained them had apparently | 


consisting chiefly of Letters re- | 


of Henry Vaughan; and three smaller productions, viz. 
Anderson’s Anatomie of Baseness, Gervase Markham's 
Teares of the Beloved, and Henry Lok’s Poems, portions 
of the second volume of the Fudler Worthies Miscellanies, 
and now we have before us a further issue by him of the 
concluding volumes of the works of “ the Silurist,” and 
three new miscellanies ; the whole occupying something 
approaching to a thousand pages. In the face of such 
facts as these, it is clear that readers of the present day 
cannot be charged with neglecting the study of our older 
writers. 

Moor Park; with a Biographical Sketch of its Principal 
Propriet rs. Dedicated, with Permission, to Lord 
Ebury. By Robert Bayne. illustrated with Photo- 
graphs, (Longmans.) 

Moor Park, the seat of Lord Ebury, near Rickmans- 
worth, is not more worthy of note for its natural beauties 
than for its historical associations, and this handsomely 
got up and illustrated little volume furnishes a pleasant 
memorial of the claims of Moor Park to notice on both 
these grounds. For while the photographs show how 
admirably the resources of Art have been applied to 
develop the natural beauties of the place, Mr. Bayne fur- 
nishes us with chatty gossiping notices of its history, 
and of the lives of its more distinguished possessors. We 
hope the attention which Mr. Bayne calls to the beau- 
tiful gardens, here formed by the Countess of Bedford, 
will be the means of eliciting further information on a 
subject of great interest in the History of Gardening in 
England. 


c 





Trcno Brane.—The following communication speaks 
for itself: — 

“La Société Royale des Sciences de Copenhague a 
confié au soussigne le soin de rassembler les matériaux 
nécessaires pour la publication d’un ou de deux volumes 
de la correspondance littéraire de Tycho Brahe, pour faire 
suite au premier et unique volume publié en 1596. Dans 
ce but j’ai déja rassemblé et préparé pour la publication 
bon nombre de lettres et de pieces inédites, tirées des 
bibliothéques royales et impériales de Copenhague, de 
Pulkova et de Vienne. Pour compléter ma collection 
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j'ai Vhonneur de m’adresser & présent aux savants 
anglais, préposés aux riches collections de manuscrits 
et de piéces inédites avec la pritre de me donner con- 
naissance des lettres originales de l’illustre Astronome 
danois qui pourraient se trouver en Angleterre, tout 
aussi bien que des lettres, ou minutes de lettres, qui sont 
conservées dans les bibliothéques anglaises. On est prié 
d’adresser ces notices et tous les renseignements ulté- 
rieurs qu’on voudra bien donner dans l'intérét de cette 
entreprise, & la librairie de Gyldendal, aux soins de M* 
le Conseiller F. Hegel. 
“F. R. Friis. 

“ Copenhague, en aoiit 1871.” 

Tue Late Dr, Finxix.—The Obituary of The Times 
of Monday last contains the announcement of the death 
of a gentleman to whom the readers of “ N. & Q.” have 
been indebted for many interesting papers. Dr. Filkin 
died at his residence at Richmond, Surrey, on Sept. 15, in 
the ninety-sixth year of his age. For many years he had 
devoted himself to the collection of materials for a “ His- 
tory of Richmond and its Celebrities,” and from the 

mmencement of this journal, until interrupted by the 
infirmities incidental to his advanced age, was a frequent 
and welcome correspondent. In the death of this vener- 
able and accomplished gentleman, we have to lament the 
loss of one of our oldest contributors. 

As the painting of “The Crucifixion,” in the Roman 
Catholic church at Carrick-on-Suir, was lately a matter 
of interest to several of the readers of “ N. & Q.,” we take 
the opportunity of saying that in a recent number of the 
Limerick Reporter and Tipperary Vindicator will be 
found a long and interesting article on the subject, from 
the pen of our well-known correspondent Mr. Maurice 
Lenihan, M.R.1.A. 


BOOKS AND 
WANTED 


ODD VOLUMES 
TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose 


MISSALE or BREVIARIUM LEODIENSE 

HorRTULUS ANIMA, Schiffer 

BONAVENTURA PSALTERIUM 

Fine Specimens of Bookbinding 

Early or English MSS 
Wanted by Re J.C. Jackson, 13, Mar 


a, Amhurst R 
Hackney, N.E 


or Terrace ad, 


summer, Merriment for 
Laughter for Ladyday 
12mo, | ] Baldwin & 


SMILES FOR ALI Mirth for Mid 
Michaelmas, ¢ rfulness for Christmas, 
formin Collection of Parlour Poetry 
oo 1R2z3 

MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN Time, by George 
Wanted by Mr. Miland, Clairville, La 


SEASONS. 


Daniel 
ad, Wimbledon. 


usdowne R 


GENTLEMAN'S ADVICE rO nis Sox on PARTY 
» (pamphlet London, 17 
THOSE FREEMEN OF THE 
SCRIPTURES THE ONE 
Practice. Printed 175%. 1l2mo, pp 
Tue Kine oF PrRaTeEs: being an Acc 
of Capt. Avery, the Mock King of Madagascar. py 1719 or 1720. 
Wanted by Mr. Edward Riggall,\41, Queen's Road, Bayswater 
DISQUISITIONES PLINIAN®, by Count A. G 
Wanted by Messrs. Henningham 4 Hollis,5 
Grosvenor Square, London. 


ESTABLISH’ D CHURCH WHO 
RULE OF THEIR FAITH AND 
(Pamphlet 


unt of t famous Enterprizes 


tezzomco 


Mount Street, 


Motices to Correspondents. 


D. P.—We share the regret expressed by our Corre- 
spondent at a paragraph which ought fot to have escaped 
our notice, and which, but for an oversight, would certainly 
have been struck out. It is our desire that our Corre- 
spondents should always exhibit a due regard for the varied 
religious feelings of their fellow-contributors. 

W. H.—The oft-quoted phrase, “Les Anglois s’amusent 


tristement,” forms the subject of six articles in our Third 


} 


| 


Series (see especially xi. 143), but all endeavours to find 
it in Froissart have failed. 


C. H. will find in our 3*4 §. xi. 192, the information he 


desires respecting the Authentic Records, &c.—an abomie 


nable piece of scandal, Sor which the notorious Olive, soi- 
disant Princess of Cumberland, was no doubt mainly re- 
sponsible. 

G. (Edinburgh) will find no less than twelve articles on 
the Shakespeare phrase “delighted spirit” in our First 
Series. 

Private Repvres TO CORRESPONDENTS.— We cannot 
undertake to furnish Replies privately to Querists, If the 
subject of their inquiry is of general interest, it will be im 
serted for the purpose of eliciting information, or answered 
in this column. 

T. P. Ferniz.—A reply to your query will be found af 
p- 177 of the prese nt volume. 

Dr. MAssINGHAM.—On referring to last week's number 
you will find that, under the Notices to Correspondents, we 
placed H. A. A. H. on the right trac hk for obtaining the re 
q sired information 

F, R.—“ Achitophel ” is the Sorm adopte d by Dryden. 

It is 7 quest 1 that attention may be drawn to the fact 
that none of the authors have yet been identified of twelve 
us and pse udonymous works, a list of which ap 
peared in 4™ §, ii. ) 

J. R, Hare.— The arms of Bishop John Cosin, as given m 
Ashmole MS, are Az.,a fret or; but NSurtees’s Durham, 
Arg.,a fret az. The bishop's seal is Fretty in a bordure, 
Bedford $ Blazon of Episcopacy, p. 126, and “N. & Q” 
294 S. viii. 240, 

Mrs. H. Meape Krxc.—Hogarth Moralized by Tras 
ler, edit. 1833, appears scarce. For its trade value it mua 
be submitted to a second-hand bookseller. 

J. D. (Tiverton.)— The word Feckless, as meaning spirit- 
less, warthless, not respectable, will be Sound in Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary and Supplement, 4to edition, 

Cornus.—* The Felon Sowe, and the Freeres of Rich- 
monde,” first appeared in Whitaker's History of ae 
1805, printed from a MS. in the author's possession. 
will also be found in Evans's Old Ballads, 1810, iii. 270, 
as well as in the notes to Scott’s Rokeby 

AyrsHireE.—*Jt runs in the blood,” appeared in Sharpe's 


London Magazine, xiv. 321, Dec. 1851. 


Sreruen Jacxson.— For the origin of the 

tto, consult “N. & Q.” 3°4 §. viii. 130 
epitaph, “ Life compared with an inn,” has done duty, in 
various readings, in several churchyards See “N. & Q” 
I* S. vii, 178 288; and Pettigrew’s Chronicles of the 
Tombs. 

Criper.— Charles Wolfran Cornwall, Speaker, died om 
Jan. 2, 1788, and was buried at St. Cross Church, sear 
Winchester, where a monument was erected to his memory. 

W. J. Brron.— The origin of the name of Piccadilly i» 
somewhat uncertain; but consult “N. & Q.” 3° 8 i 
176, 249, 4th S. i. 292; iii. 415. 

E. E. Wyat.—A reply to your query will be found a 
“N. & Q.” of Sept 9, 1871, p. 218. j 

Rev. J. M. 8. Brooxe.—“ The Mitherless Baira” @ 
by William Thom of Inverury, and will be found im 
Book of Scottish Songs, by Alex. Whitelaw, edit. 

p. 589. 


anonym 


SS 296, 


family m 


9RT 
Bi, 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return communi 
which, for any reason, we do not print; and to this rule we can make 
exception 

To all communications should be affixed the name and a 
Se concer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
faith. 
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